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Why HAMILTON'S ESSENTIALS ( OF 


Reasons ARITHMETIC Give Exceptionally 
Good Training for Business 




















The equal stress on drill and applications. Their groups of related problems which 
center about a situation or a subject in 
The emphasis they place on the correct which the pupils have a real personal 
interpretation of problems and on the interest. 
choosing of the shortest methods for their 
solution. The way in which they relate such 
| technical subjects as commission, insur- 
) The training they give in the making ance, taxes, stocks, etc., to the personal 
of mental estimates and in the checking experience or observation of boys and 
of results. girls. 
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THE TAPPAN-KENDALL SERIES OF 
ELEMENTARY HISTORIES 


By EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Ph.D., and CALVIN N. KENDALL, LL.D. 


The authors are well-known Book L. AMERICAN HERO STORIES (Tappan) | The social and industrial 























for their scholarship and | | development of the nation is 
professional attainment. Gsades IV-V emphasized. 

The keynote throughout the Book il. AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF OUR The. value of the bodies fe 
series is love of country. COUNTRY (Tengen) | enhanced by numerous well- 
The style is lively and Grades V-VI | selected illustrations. 

_ kl OUR EUROPEAN ANCESTORS (Tappan) | Esch Sook is fully equipped 
The material is so organized Boo ; vi ( oo with maps and teaching sug- 
as to afford a logical and Grade | gestions. 
wellbalancedcoursethrovgh- | Bogk TV, A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES | tne use of his series wit 
— create an intelligent and 
Theinterdependence ofevents | FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS abiding interest in the His- 
is made clear. (Thwaites-Kendall) Grades VI-VIII tory of the United States. 
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¢/Meets Every Requirement for 1922 














cA United States History for 
Seventh and Eighth Grades 


It connects the story of Our national life with the 
rest of the world. 


Emphasizes foreign relations of the United States. 
Gives much attention to social and economic history. 
Places due emphasis on history since 1865. 


Provides a sane and commonsense treatment of great 
industrial problems of capital and labor. 


Employs language which is direct, simple, and easily 
comprehended by the pupil. 


Prepares the citizens of tomorrow for a better un- 
derstanding of the past and a larger, clearer 
vision of the future. 


694 pages. Illustrated. Also published in two 
volumes. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 




















World Book Company 


The N. E. A. Meeting 


Chicago,—February 27 to March 2 


Two exhibits of textbooks, professional 
books, and standard tests: 

Booth 120, Leiter Building 

Suite 1102, Congress Hotel 


Among the new, books will be Self-Help 
English Lessons. 


New tests of intelligence, achievement, 
and special ability will be shown. 


Dr. Arthur S. Otis, director of Test Ser- 
vice for the company, will be on hand to 
confer with anyone on testing problems. 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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POPULAR HISTORY TEXTS 








FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Corney and Dorland’s Great Deeds of 
Great Men. 


Brief stories of world heroes. 


Pratt’s America’s Story for American 
Children. 


1. Beginners’ Book 
11. Discoverers and Explorers 
111. The Early Colonies 
1v. The Later Colonial Period 
v. The Revolution and the Republic 


Hodgdon’s First Course in American 
History 
Book 1. The Colonial Period 
Book 11. The National Period 





FOR UPPER GRADES 


Bourne and Benton’s History of the 
United States 


Modern in spirit, accurate, and up 
to date. 


Cornman and Gerson’s Topical Survey 
of United States History 


An ideal book for review. 


Sanford’s Story of American 
Agriculture 


Valuable chapters on our territorial 
and agricultural growth. 


Warren’s Stories from English History 
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A CONNECTICUT DEPARTURE 


Things are certainly a-doing in Connecticut 
with A. B. Meredith in lead. 

The Connecticut Exposition, Hartford, Janu- 
ary 25-28, 1922, was of great significance. 

As an exhibition it was a notable success, but 
educationally the success was much greater. 

AMERICANIZATION. 

The following emphatic questions told their 
Own story :— 

DO YOU KNOW that the greatest danger 
threatening the Commonwealth and Nation is 


the non-assimilation and ignorance of the 
adult alien? 


DO YOU KNOW that Connecticut is the only 
State in the Union to show an 
illiteracy in the last ten years? 

DO YOU KNOW that immigrant education 
and citizenship training are much more than 
opening the schoolhouse doors and appointing 
a teacher? 

DO YOU KNOW that the second greatest 
danger is the apathy of the citizens? 

STRICTLY EDUCATIONAL. 

Rural education was given high place, especi- 
ally magnifying Health work in country com- 
munities, exhibiting the work of school nurses 
and demonstrating latest school achievements. 


increase in 





Trade and vocational education was given 
the best of opportunity for demonstration and 
exhibition with special exhibits and demonstra- 
tions from Bridgeport, New Britain, Danbury, 
Putnam, Meriden, South Manchester, Stamford 
and Torrington. 

These eight cities had the following ex- 
hibits: Machine and toolmaking, patternmak- 
ing, mechanical and architectural drafting, 
masonry, plumbing, carpentry, painting and 
sign-wricing, electricity, automobile repairs and 
ignition, printing, dressmaking, textiles, cotton 
and silk. 

There were special exhibits in agriculture or 
home economics, or both, from schools in New 
Milford, Winsted, Middletown, Simsbury, Kill- 
ingly, Thompson, Deep River, Ridgefield and 
Putnam. 

Elementary agriculture 
evidence. 


was very much in 

Poultry Clubs demonstrated the better ways of 
marketing poultry products, feeding for egg 
production, eliminating lice and mites, selecting 
breeders, culling the slackers, care of chicks, 
housing for winter eggs, better housing, early 
hatching. keeping records, mixing feeds, grad- 
ing and packing eggs, co-operative selling, etc. 

JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT LEAGUE, 

There was nothing more interesting than the 
outstanding features representing industry, 
commerce, trades, home making and city vo- 
cations. 

What Connecticut did 
state can do, should do. 


January 25-28 every 
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DECIDEDLY REFRESHING 


Mateo, California, pays a teacher or 
principal $120 extra pay a year for every de- 
pendent, up to three, in his home provided they 
live in the district. 

It is a principle that should be universally 
adopted. There are often teachers with a sis- 
ter or mother to support and even $120 helps 
out materially. 


San 
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ANOTHER DEPARTURE 


Hereafter the price of books will be given in 
book notices. This was discontinued when 
the Post Office Department ruled that if one 
line stated the price the page was to be classed 
as “advertising” and postage paid thereon. That 
ruling still stands, but we hope for better pub- 
lishing conditions and this advantage will be 
passed on to our readers. 


4 
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Arkansas Education Association has 8,000 
teachers and 12,000 other citizens enrolled and 
paying dues. For the population that is prob- 
ably the highest record in the United States. 
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IN HONOR OF AUGUSTUS S. DOWNING 


A delightful banquet at the Astor House, New 
York City, was given in honor of Augustus 5. 
Downing, Assistant State Commissioner of New 
York, by the various Dental organizations of 
the United States, on Saturday evening, January 
28, 1922. 

One of Dr. Downing’s chief responsibilities is 
that of watching carefully the professional 
standards of the schools of Dentistry, Medicine, 
Law, and kindred professions. 

Dr. Downing has guarded this trust so con- 
scientiously, and enforced the laws so unspar- 
ingly, and yet justly, that all who believe in 
protecting the public from conscienceless adven- 
turers hold Dr. Downing in highest esteem, not 
only in every state in the Union, but in every 
province of the Dominion of Canada, and from 
far and near professional men and women came 
to magnify their regard for him. As usual, the 
brightest after-dinner speech was by Dr. John 
H. Finley. 

As one who has known Dr. Downing in- 
timately for a third of a century in education, it 
was both a privilege and an honor to be present 
at those glorification festivities. 





The special trains from Boston and from New 
York, as announced in the Journal of Education 
last week, will be exceedingly attractive. It is 
worth almost as much as the meeting itself, 
the comradeship of near one hundred superin- 


tendents for twenty-four hours. 
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GRACE STRACHAN FORSYTHE WINS 

Mrs. Forsythe is the first woman to be elected 
Associate Superintendent in New York City. 
The salary is $8,500. -Mrs. Forsythe has been a 
District Superintendent longer than anyone else 
has filled that oftice, and has been widely known 
nationally longer than has any other woman in 
the city, probably. She has been a very arden: 
and devoted champion of the women teachers of 
New York City. We can think of no other 
woman in public education who has as high a 
salary as does she. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young’s 
salary was $10,000. 
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N. E. A. IN NEW YORK CITY 

It looks as though New York City would 
break its own record, and every other record, 
in membership in the National Education As- 
sociation for the Boston meeting. 

Superintendent W. L. Ettinger has issued an 
appeal to all teachers to join, which is of the ut- 
most significance. 

The Knights of Columbus have a good share 
of the campaign committee on drive for mem- 
bers. This also has much significance. 

There is apparently no schism in the city that 
will produce coolness, even. 
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Give adequate attention to the Exhibits at 
Chicago. They will be better than ever. 
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EVERY MORNING AT CHICAGO 


Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday morning, 
at the Chicago meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, at the ballroom, Auditorium 
Hotel, 8 o’clock promptly, under the guidance 
of Miss Elizabeth Hall of Minneapolis, there 
will be a Breakfast Conference. Every woman 
welcome. Tickets $1.25. No occasion to make. 
reservations. 

“The National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education” provides for these break- 
fasts. The officers are :— 

President, Elizabeth Hall, Minneapolis; vice- 
president, Susan M. Dorsey, Los Angeles; sec- 
retary, Elvira D. Cabell, Chicago Normal Coi- 
lege; treasurer, Hattie Parrott, State Depart- 
ment, Kinston, N. C. Directors: Mary D. 
Bradford, Wilmington, Delaware; Anna L. 
Logan, Cincinnati; Lida Lee Tall, Maryland 
State Normal School, Towson; Zoe Shaw, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; May Trumper, State Super- 
intendent, Helena, Mont. 

Che speakers will be: Charl O. Williams, 
president National Education Association; Mary 
D. Bradford, former Superintendent of Schools, 
Kenosha, Wis.; Dr. Fannie W. Dunn, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Ada Van Stone 
Harris, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bertha McConkey, 
Springfield, Mass. : 


$00 
NEW CHICAGO OFFICES 

The Board of Education of Chicago with all 

administrative offices is located in elegant new 

offices cn State street, opposite the end of Con- 

gress street, which makes it almost within a 

stone’s throw of meeting places, Hall of Ex- 
hibits. 





Superintendent Mortensen and his entire staff 
will be on duty all the time. 
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THE CHICAGO MEETING 

Arrangements for the Chicago meeting are in 
excellent shape. We were in Chicago three days 
last week and the official leaders, the principals 
as a whole, the great body of teachers, and the 
public are keenly alive to the opportunity pre- 
sented and the responsibility for hospitality. 

Nothing has been left undone that has been 
suggested. Everybody will be in the entertain- 
ment game from February 24 to March 3. 
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THE PROGRAM 


While the programs have not been com- 
pleted as early as would have been desirable they 
will be highly satisfactory. 

The General Program will have live topics 
presented in a live way. When the General 
Program is on there will be no legitimate 
side attractions. Everyone will find the General 
Program well worth his while. 
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Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru-- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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FINLEY AND GRAVES 

By sheer luck we sat beside John H. Finley 
for four hours at the Edson banquet at the 
Biltmore on the afternoon of January 28, 
and beside Frank P. Graves for five hours at 
the Downing banquet at Hotel Astor, the same 
evening. One visits on such occasions as on no 
others. 

We have had the rare good fortune to have 
known Dr. Finley well for ten years, and Dr. 
Graves intimately for more than thirty years, 
so that on both afternoon and evening of the 
last Saturday in January we lived over many 
incidents. It would be well worth while were 
it in good taste to use those banquet comrade- 
ships as personal interviews with those men, 
but we forbear. 

We can, however, think with our pen some of 
the things we thought on the Sunday that fol- 
lowed. 

Dr. Finley has mastered the art of being really 
the master of situations without losing any of 
the personal charm of comradeship. He never 
lets one feel that he has seen more of the best 
of the world, has known more of the best men 
of his time than others have. 
other 
know. 


He magnifies the 
fellow as does no other man whom we 

By mere chance we had received, a few days 
before, a letter from one of the big men of the 
younger educational set, who wrote: “What is 
the matter with the men of my time? Now Fin- 
ley will write me a note of appreciation with his 
own hand, for my sake and not for his, but if 
anyone « 


f my age writes me a_ congratulatory 
note, I know that he wants something.” 

So far as John H. Finley is concerned, that is 
true. 

He has been a successful college president in 
Illinois, in the City of New York, the editor of 
one of the famous popular magazines, Commis- 
sioner of Education of New York, and is now 
high upon the editorial staff of one of the two 
big daily papers of the world, and he made two 
after-dinner speeches on the twenty-eighth of 
January, without money and without price, and 
they were both gems. They 
tributes to school men. 


were graceful 
Dr. Finley would grace an ambassadorship 
anywhere, as well as any other American has, 
and infinitely better than most of them have. 
Frank P. Graves was a neighbor of ours in 
his young manhood. His life at Tufts College 
Was at a time when we were living at home 
more than in these later days, and our home was 
in the dooryard of Tufts College, and every 


president and most of the professors were 
comrades, and Frank Graves was a universal 
favorite. 


Naturally we have made the most of that 
acquaintance, and have enjoyed him when he 
was pioneering in the State University of Wyo- 
ming, scrapping with incorrigibles in the State 
University of Washington, leading the Ohio 
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State 
tures. 


Since he came to the University of Pennsylva- 
nia the educational world has known him as it 
did not in the earlier experiences. And now he 
has a position of responsibility unsurpassed by 
any educator in the world. He is not only State 
Commissioner in the greatest state in the Union, 
but is chancellor of the greatest university in 
the world, established when the war with the 
Mother Country ended, established in 1784 be- 
cause the colonies had won that which in 1776 
they declared they would win, established as a 
university of the people because the existing 
college in the colonies was called “King’s” Col- 
iege. Now, after almost 140 years, Frank P. 
Graves is chancellor of that greatest of univer- 
sities, that most democratic of universities. 
What other man could have come to that posi- 
tion with the experience Dr. Graves brings 
it? He has been on the faculty of a Massachu- 
setts college, president of a State University in 
the Inter-mountain region, of a State Univer- 
sity on the Pacific Coast, at the head of educa- 
tion in the greatest universities of Ohio and of 
Pennsylvania, and trustee of the largest profes- 
sional college in the world. 

Frank P. Graves thinks in large units and 
withal is one of the very able platform men in 
the educational world. 


University in professionally green pas- 
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It has been discovered that Thomas Jefferson 
was the first president of a Board of Education 
of Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO HOTELS 


Naturally six thousand school people cannot 





be accommodated at the Congress, the Audi- 
torium and the Blackstone, though they will 


hold all possible space for those in attendance 
upon the meeting of the Department. 

The LaSalle is every way as attractive as any 
one of those mentioned. The Sherman, the 
Palmer House, the Stratford, Brevort, North- 
ern and Southern, are near everything. 

Men who want the most possible for a little 
money will find the Mills Hotel, Y. M. C. A., as 
good as can be found anywhere. 

Ten minutes by street car will take one to the 
Lexington in the south. It is not expensive, 
but is every way all right. It is the dooryard of 
the American Book Company, Ginn & Company, 
Charles E. Merrill Company, World Book Com- 
pany and several other publishers. 

A fifteen-minute ride on an auto-bus will 
take one to Edgewater Beach Hotel on the 
north, a notable resort hotel. It is not espec- 
ially low priced but one will get all he pays for. 

If you have not your hotel reservations don’t 
worry, Chicago will make everyone comfortable 
and there will be no increase in rates. 


, 4. 
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The World’s Work for February has a fine 
full page portrait of President R. G. Jones. 
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THE STORY OF CHARL O. WILLIAMS 


BY MARY GILPIN ARMSTRONG 


[In New York Evening Post] 


There is a romantic story in the tale of Miss 
Williams’ climb from her first position in a 
one-room rural school to the highest office 
within the selection of American teachers. Born 
and reared in the little town of Arlington, Tenn., 
twenty-five miles from Memphis, and educated 
in the Shelby County schools, she has risen in 
eighteen years irom her first position at $35 a 
month to the highest salaried woman county 
superintendentship in the country and then the 
head of the greatest professional body. Her 
rapid success has doubtless encouraged thous- 
ands of country teachers who now see beyond 
their narrow existence the possibility of con- 
tact with the important issues of the profession, 
if luck should turn their way. 

It was not luck, however, but a combination 
of factors, including hard work, which broughi 
Miss Williams to her present position. In ad- 
dition to her excellent scholarship and tireless 
energy in whatever she undertook, she was an 
all-round person with a keen interest in outside 
activities, blessed with winning manners and a 
most attractive appearance to boot. 

So that when Charl Williams was not run- 
ning academic races she was riding horseback 
with the keen zest of a true sportswoman. 

After two years in a one-room school and 
still under twenty, Miss Williams was made 
principal of one of the most important grade 
schools in Shelby County, in the larger com- 
munity of Bartlett. Although the youngest 
member of the faculty, she ran the school for 
two and a half years until she left to become a 
high school teacher in the Germantown High 
School, one of the first high schools in the 
county. Her sister, Miss Mabel Williams, was 
then principal of the school. 

Things began to happen in and around the 
Germantown School from then on. A finer 
community spirit developed and a new kind of 


co-operation was begun. Additions were made 
to accommodate the increasing enrollment, 
plays, concerts, and even grand opera found 
their way into the school building, and no 
amount of labor seemed too great to be under- 
taken. Pupils were trained to help in countless 
ways. By the time Miss Williams left a fine 
two-story brick building had been erected with 
a large auditorium. 

Always she has gained the hearts of the peo- 
ple wherever she has been by entering: into their 
activities with enthusiasm. From Germantown, 
where she had become principal following the 
election of her sister as county superintendent, 
she went to the West Tennessee State Normal 
School, Memphis, as assistant teacher of mathe- 
matics. Two years later, at the resignation of 
her sister, she entered the race for county su- 
perintendent. Miss Williams scored the high- 
est average in the rigid examination and at the 
election by the County Court afterwards the 
cther candidates withdrew and she was unan- 
imously elected superintendent of education in 
Shelby County. 

While it is impossible to tell here all that 
Miss Williams has Shelby 
County since 1914, some idea can be gained from 
the fact that it is now considered one of the 
three model counties of the 


accomplished for 


nation. In seven 
years she lifted its Southern rural schools to a 
standard much higher than many in the North, 
gained for them a nine-months’ year, for the 
teachers ten months’ salary and a bonus’ for 
summer study, all of which seemed impossible 
at first. By means of: consolidation beautiful 
modern with model lunchrooms and 
playgrounds have taken the place of the dilapi- 
dated one-room school. With such a record 
the educational prospect for America’s country 
child is now most hopeful. 
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GOOD TIMBER 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


[In The Informant.] 


The tree that never had to fight 
For sun and sky and light, 

That stood out in the open plain 
And always got its share of rain, 
Never became a forest king 

But lived and died a scrubby thing. 


The man who never had to toil 
To heaven from the common soil, 
Who never had to win his share 
Of sun and sky and light and air, 
Never became a manly man 

But lived and died as he began. 


Good timber does not grow in ease; 

The stronger wind the tougher trees, 

The farther sky the greater length, 

The more the storm the more the strength; 
By sun and cold, by rain and snows, 

In tree or man good timber grows— 


Where thickest stands the forest growth 
We find the patriarchs of both, 

And they hold converse with the stars 
Whose broken branches show the scars 
Of many winds and much of strife— 
This is the common law of life. 
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WHAT MANNER OF MAN IS MORTENSEN? 


SPOKESMAN FOR CHICAGO IN ENTERTAINING 6,000 SUPERINTENDENTS. 


[The National School Digest for January.] 


Mortensen belongs to school men this year. 
He is the official host of the- big meeting of 
superintendents next month. More correctly 
speaking, he is spokesman for the city of Chi- 
cago, which will play host. The kind of man he 
is will influence all of us, and affects the benefits 
which the country will gain from the largest 
gathering of men educators—with a liberal 
representation of women, too—the world has 
even seen. 

Mortensen is Chicago’s superintendent of 
schools. He holds the second biggest city post 
in our educational world. His initials are P. A., 
which some say stand for “Progressive Atti- 
tude,” but he comes by the name of Pete and 
signs himself Peter A. 

He is the local man who was advanced to the 
place which Charles E. Chadsey accepted at 
$18,000, before a sequence of ousters and barri- 
eades and salary reductions that made Chadsey 
say he did not want to go legally to a party 
where there were so many signs of not being 
board-of-educationly welcome. Like Superin- 
tendent Cody of Detroit, Mortensen proceeded 
to avoid the calamities that advocates of im- 
ported talent prophesied and began “pronto” to 
interest Chicago in forward steps. 

How Mortensen looks, the writer does not 
know, nor how he talks, but the kind of man he 
is in his go-getting and his getting-done, even 
a stranger can guess. For example, he is the 
kind of man who is going to exhibit many of 
Chicago schools’ bests to the National Educa- 
tion Association. Real live exhibits will be 
there—educational motives for real children, do- 
ing real work. Real hand work for real uses, 
under direction of real teachers. The kind of 
scale he uses may be guessed from the fact that 
he—that is, his board—has taken 10,000 feet of 
exhibit space for helping the rest of us take 
home helpful ideas from Chicago’s best prac- 
tices. 

What kind of man has the kind of co-workers 
who ask prospective guests what they would 
like to see during Convention Week? What 
kind of composite educator would have the 
“noive” to hand to schoolmen, of all folks in the 
world, a roster of “What Is Going On at the 
Theatres”? Well, that is the kind of man who 
would have taxis on call for visiting Chicago’s 
points of interest. 

It may be that President Jones knows the 
genus educator-away-from-home, or it may be 
that he has a sporting interest in the competi- 
tive drawing power of his programs and the 
fleet of automobiles that Mortensen and his col- 
leagues, Morgan G. Hogge (entertainment) and 
Ambrose B. Wight (exhibits), have to furnish. 
But with all of the schools in Chicago running 


full blast and visitors welcomed at any time, 
with a guide to theatres in the vest pocket, with 
the municipal pier and the wonderful park sys- 
tem and Chicago’s Normal College, Northwest- 
ern University, the University of Chicago, within 
easy reach—not to mention suburbs like Gary 
and Detroit—what are you personally going to 
do? ‘Take notes, or take taxis? 

What kind of man lets his teachers be ofti- 
cially told that “English is often a futile and 
ineffective study and provides too little growth 
or happiness for the children’ to justify the 
time they spend on it?” Well, that is another 
kind of man that Mortensen is. Many an Eng- 
lish teacher and superintendent can get more 
benefit from Mortensen’s new 148 page bulletin, 
No. 21, entitled “English in the Elementary 
Schools,” than most of us get from spending 
$500 on lecture courses. Hundreds of educa- 
tors’ degrees have been given for incomparably 
less valuable contributions. 

Nor is its story a secret to other than Eng- 
lish specialists either. On the contrary, it would 
“intrigue” the readers of popular magazines 
from Pictorial Review to Atlantic Monthly. In 
fact, the up-to-date editor of your home town 
newspaper—yellow or drab—can find numerous 
texts in it for direct action by parents in help- 
ing home English, not to mention indirect 
action upon the way schools should teach Eng- 
lish. 

The few quotations from this course of study 
which follow later tell a lot about Mortensen. 
Of course, he did not write this book. Instead 
he credits a committee of principals with 
authorship and Superintendent Ambrose B. 
Wight with the job foremanship. But that is 
just the point. Somehow or other, Mortensen’s 
subordinates and co-workers got him to sign 
this progressive report on the dotted line. 
After all the best kind of go-getter in the school 
field is the getter-done. 

Samples follow of Chicago-Mortensen work- 
ing philosophy about teaching English :—- 

A course in English should emphasize activi- 
ties which bear more broadly on the whole of 
the children’s lives, both in school and out, 

English is a form of human behavior. . . 
Its purpose is to share experience, to communi- 
cate. 

Composition affords numerous by-products, 
such as training in participation in group 
activity, enlargement of knowledge, entertain- 
ment, and ability to think connectedly. 

Literature aims at the sincere enjoyment of 
idealized experience, embodied in appropriate 
language, including experience with human 
affairs, physical nature and the supernatural. 

Activities should precede writing. Pupils 
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should have opportunity to think out, frequently 
to speak, what they have to say before making a 
written record. 

How many of Chicago’s mothers and business 
‘men are meeting Mortensen half way, by learn- 
ing the kind of man he is from his discussions 
with teachers and the plans he is getting’ made 
for Chicago’s children? 

The educational exhibits prepared by As- 
sistant Superintendent Wight will include an 
exhibit of all record forms used in Chicago; a 
complete commercial outfit with a commercial 
class at work; various forms of vocational work 
like sheet metal, cobbling and machine works; 
the project method in several subjects as 
actually operated. Across the street is the Voca- 
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tional Guidance Bureau, with a novel plan of 
promoting guidance work at schools through 
principals’. teas and meetings for comparison of 
experience. Here, too, children can be seen hay- 
ing physical examination before they may 
secure a work certificate, with records of mal- 
nourished children sent to country camps to be 
built up. 

Chicago pioneered in starting a central testing 
bureau for children. See it. You won't need a 
taxi, but don’t be stingy. 

How the regular schools are used as labora- 
tories for teachers in training can be seen with 
many other progressive steps taken by Chicago 
Normal College, under Dr. William B. Owen. 
Just call a taxi! 
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THE LAND OF BEGINNING AGAIN 


BY JOHN 


DEWITT 


[The National Republican.] 


When failures and sorrows confront us, 
As we travel the Road of Life, 

Remember they're nothing but shadows 
That belong to the world of strife. 

For back of each cloud is a Rainbow, 
That never was put there in vain, 

And back of that Rainbow of promise, 
The Land of Beginning Again. 


With Love-light, and Hope-well and Faith-ful, 
As comrades of yours each day, 

You'll soon leave the shadows behind you, 
And travel the sunshiny way. 

No matter how often you stumble, 
Your Father will help you regain 

‘lhe skein that was broken, by seeking 
The Land of Beginning Again. 





COMMISSIONER TIGERT 


[New York Evening Post] 


Efforts to bring down the wrath of the Amer- 
ican Legion on the head of the United States 
Commissioner of Education Dr. John J. Tigert 
because he has been calling attention to the 
handicap of lack of education under which so 
many American soldiers went into the war, 
have failed, as they deserved to fail. If it is 
unpatriotic to remind the American people of 
the disgraceful amount of illiteracy that still 
prevails in a nation dedicated to universal edu- 
cation, then Dr. Tigert and a good many other 
highly respected Americans will have to run the 
risk of being so branded. 

It is true that the illiteracy figures of the 1920 
census, just made public, do not paint quite so 
dark a picture as those of the army, but 
neither did the 1910 census figures show the sit- 
uation as ugly as it really was. The census of 
1910 gave an illiteracy figure of 7.7 per cent.— 
much higher than that of any other civilized 
nation, but nowhere nearly as high as the army 
tests revealed. That these figures are opti- 
mistic, however, is apparent. 

The census enumerator must rely wholly 
upon the person in the household from whom 
he chances to be getting his information as to 


illiteracy. Can he write? The affirmative 
reply is likely to be forthcoming in all cases 
save those of the grossest illiteracy and the man 
who can barely scratch his name is listed as 
“literate.” The census, furthermore, reports a 
person literate if able to write in any language 
—not necessarily English. The army figures, 
which Commissioner Tigert and others are us- 
ing, are on a much more practical basis—usually 
ability to read a newspaper or write a letter 
home. They offer a much more vital test of 
citizenship. 

Those who would derive comfort from the 
new census figures are invited to try, however. 
We have reduced the illiteracy percentage of 7.7 
to 6 in the past ten years, but there are still 
close to five’ million adult illiterates in our midst, 
to say uothing of the additional millions who 
may be able to write some other language but 
know nothing of English. No one part of the 
United States has a monopoly of these unfor- 
tunates. New York state has more than four 
hundred thousand of them, chiefly foreign-born; 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania together as many 
more again, and Massachusetts 146,000, while 
Connecticut—the state of Henry Barnard—with 
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its 67,000 illiterates has a greater percentage 
of illiteracy than it had ten years ago. The 
problem is a national one, not merely an im- 
migrant problem and not merely a Negro prob- 
lem. North Carolina has 133,000 colored illit- 
erates, but she also has over a hundred thou- 
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sand native whites who are illiterates—eight in 
every hundred. While Louisiana has 206,000 
Negro illiterates—38 in every hundred—she 
has also 82,000 native whites classed as illiter- 


ate, or one in every ten of her native white 
population. 





THE BABY BEEF CLUB IN NEW ENGLAND 


BY 0. H, BENSON 


Springfield, Mass., Director 


The first Baby Beef Club was organized in 
April, 1920, as a co-operative project between 
the Hampden County, Massachusetts, Improve- 
ment League and the Junior Achievement 
Bureau of the Eastern States League, a few ot 
the Hereford Breeders Association members 
also co-operating. Sixteen animals were pur- 
chased from two breeders who took the per- 
sonal notes of the boys and girls with the un- 
derstanding that the young people were to sell 
the animals at public auction to be held at the 
Eastern States Exposition on September 24, 
1920. At the close of the sale the members 
were to pay for notes, and pocket the profit or 
endure the loss. 

In November, 1920, a carload of fifty-two 
Herefords was purchased from Stamford, 
‘Texas, and distributed to the boys and girls of 
Hampden and Hampshire counties. A live stock 
committee was appointed by the Hampden 
County League to promote all live stock work 
in and for Hampden County. A _ live stock 
committee was also appointed for the ten 
Eastern States to function for the Junior 
Achievement Bureau in its co-operative work 
throughout the ten Eastern States. 

A second carload of Herefords was purchased 
May, 1920, and placed on a farm in Worcester 
County in order to test the feeding of a ¢carload 
lot on a single farm. This project was encour- 
aged in order to test out the feeding of indi- 
vidual steers by boys and girls on forty different 
farms. Additional clubs were formed and 
steers furnished or secured by young people in 
Berkshire, Middlesex and other counties of the 
East. 

Fifty-four boys and girls exhibited their 
animals at the Eastern States Exposition last 
September, 1921, and all were sold at public 
auction. Most of the boys and girls made a 
profit on their investment in spite of the fact 
that it was one of the poorest years for a long 
time for marketing beef animals. Most of the 
old breeders lost money, as did also hog, sheep 
and dairy farmers. The Hampden County 
Live Stock Committee appointed a special mar- 
keting committee and through this committee 
a special market was secured. The _ public 
market people of Springfield, hotel managers, 


and others co-operated and the result was a 


very successful sale. The price paid at public 





of Junior 


Achievement League 


auction for the animals was from ten to fifty 
cents per pound. Most of them sold between 
ten and thirteen cents per pound. The grand 
champion steer, the grand champion reserve, 
and the third prize winner sold at fifty cents 
and thirty-one cents per pound respectively. 

For the third year of the Baby Beef Work 
there was a greater enthusiasm and a more 
wide-spread interest throughout the East than 
ever beiore. Four carloads of Baby Beef cat- 
tle were purchased before January 1, 1922. One 
carload of Aberdeen-Angus went to Cumberland’ 
County, Me., two carloads to Hampden County, 
Mass., and one carlead to Middlesex County, 
Conn. All three breeds will be in evidence at 
the September, 1922, Junior Live Stock Show at 
the Eastern States Exposition. A live contest 
is under way and some practical demonstrations 
will be forthcoming in the livestock business of 
the East by the junior members of New Eng- 
land and Eastern States farms. A number of 
New England farmers have already made prep- 
aration for a start in the beef project. 

Either dairy cattle or beef cattle are essential 
to a well-organized farming business. Where 
there are no facilities for handling a dairy suc- 
cessfully, beef cattle are substituted on a good 
many farms with a reasonable assurance of 
strengthening the farm program and a profit 
on the investment. 

The beef animal is the best manure making 
machine on the farm. 

Beef cattle, like hogs and dairy cows, en- 
courage the farmer to a diversification of farm 
crops in the growing of legumes, forage crops, 
etc., and therefore the beef animals become a 
stimulus to rotation of crops and soil building. 

Beef cattle will consume the roughage and 
get-away products of the farm, or in other 
words will salvage quantities of food that 
would otherwise go to waste. 

Beef on New England farms with feed and 
facilities for management will bring beef closer 
to the consumer at considerable saving of trans- 
portation and freight charges to the East. 

The beef production program requires but 
little labor and has just as good a chance for 
profit on the investment as has hog raising and 
dairy production, but we would not have beef 
cattle supplant dairies as we need milk for our 
babies and children. Hogs will follow your 








beef cattle and make a profit on pork for you. 
Dairy farmers who have the long look ahead 
can well appreciate that beef production in the 
East will be of distinct help to the dairy indus- 
try in that the beef business will help to con- 
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sume the surplus milk. Let’s “beef it” all year 
on a few farms in the East. . 

Beef on idle pasture will prevent the loss of 
grazing land and keep pastures from being over- 
taken by the “scrub brush” epidemic. 
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A YEAR OF THE EDUCATIONAL RESEACH COMMITTEE 


In the summer of 1920 the Commonwealth 
Fund, at the suggestion of Professor Max Far- 
rand ot Yale University, then the fund’s general 
director, appropriated $100,000 for the purpose 
of encouraging educational research. It was 
understood that if satisfactory results were ob- 
tained from the expenditure of this amount 
during a single year, similar appropriations 
would Le made annually for a period of five 
years. 

The plan proposed a departure from the cur- 
rent practice of philanthropic foundations in 
the conduct of educational research. Instead 
of setting up a more or less permanent agency 
with an expert personnel, it was recommended 
that the Commonwealth Fund subsidize individ- 
ual investigators of proved capacity or of 
great promise to undertake limited researches. 
The conference further indicated certain large 
fields in each of which numerous painstaking 
scientific studies are needed. These are: School 
revenues; the evaluation of school subjects and 
the determination of standards of accomplish- 
ment in them; reorganization of the adminis- 
trative units of the public educational system; 
the establishment ot standards and methods of 
supervision. The conference also recommended 
that the Commonwealth Fund appoint a com- 
mittee to consider and recommend projects for 
research and to assume executive responsibility 
for supervising the carrying on of such re- 
searches as might be subsidized by the fund. 

The directors of the Commonwealth Fund ac- 
cepted the conference’s recommendations and 
appointed as the Educational Research Com- 
mittee Leonard P. Ayres, Samuel P. Capen, 
Lotus D. Coftman, Ellwood P. Cubberley, 
Charles H. Judd, Paul Monroe and President 
James R. Angell. During Professor Monroe’s 
absence in the Orient his place has been taken 
by Professor E. L. Thorndike. 

The committee’s general policy has followed 
closely the lines of the recommendations made 
by the conference above referred to. During 
the year in which it has been in existence a 
considerable number of requests for subventions 
have been presented to it. These have been ex- 
ceedingly varied. Some of them have come 
from persons of no reputation as investigators 
and have been very vaguely defined. Some 
have been presented by distinguished scientists 
but called for the support of investigations 
which could hardly be classified as educational 
research. Certain requests have been made for 
the subsidization of special departments or of 


individuals in colleges or universities, without 
specification of the research projects to be sup- 
ported by the subsidy. “Other requests sub- 
mitted by persons of known competence have 
sought subventions for projects carefully de- 
fined and budgeted. After a preliminary re- 
view of these heterogeneous askings the com- 
mittee came to several conclusions which have 
since met with the approval of the Common- 
wealth Fund. In the first place it decided to 
recommend no subventions to departments or 
individual workers in institutions for the carry- 
ing on of the regular research activities of such 
departments or individuals. 
termined to recommend the support of only 
those projects which were carefully defined 
both as to objectives and as to methods, and 
which were accompanied by an itemized esti- 
mate of the cost of the undertaking. Thirdly, 
it decided for the present to recommend no sub- 
sidy for a longer period than one year. Within 
that time the investigation must either be 
terminated or a substantial report of progress 
submitted. Fourthly, the committee recom- 
mended that wherever possible the Common- 
wealth Fund should have its financial dealings 
with the institution or organized 


Secondly, it de- 


agency to 
which the investigator is attached, rather than 
with the individual. 

The Commonwealth Fund does not propose 
to pay a bonus to persons who undertake educa- 
tional research at its expense. The salaries 
naid investigators are to be the same as the 
salaries they would receive from the agencies 
which employ them. The Commonwealth 
Fund merely makes it possible for an investiga- 
tor to carry on particular studies in which he 
is especially interested, and if necessary to be 
temporarily relieved of his regular institutional 
duties without pecuniary loss. 

The Educational Research 
held three regular meetings. 


Committee has 

Two of these 
were devoted to the assignment among the 
most promising projects of the appropriation 
made for the academic year 1920-21. 

The Commonwealth Fund has joined with 
three other educational foundations in appro- 
priating to the American Council on Education 
a sum suificient to carry forward a comprehen- 
sive investigation of educational finance in the 
United States. The program for public educa- 
tion laid down in legislative enactments and 
state constitutions will be examined to deter- 
mine to what extent communities are already 
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meeting the public desires. Effort will be made 
to investigate the cost of the program desig- 
nated by the public. The possibility of effecting 
economies will be studied. The relation of edu- 
cational expenditures to expenditures for other 
governmental purposes will be worked out. 
Intensive studies will be made in _ individual 
states that may be regarded as typical and the 
most important facts covering the country as 
a whole will be assembled and collated. 

The Educational Research Committee be- 
lieves that there should be many more appeals 
for subventions than have thus far come to it 
and that requests should be made by a much 





wider range of institutions. Indeed the condi- 
tions of the grant and the policy of the com- 
mittee are so flexible that any first-class proj- 
ect which can be clearly defined and budgeted 
is likely to receive favorable consideration. The 
committee meets three times a year, in the fall, 
in the early spring, and in the early summer. 
The next meeting will be held March 4, 1922. 
Projects to receive consideration must be in 
the hands of the undersigned at least two 

weeks betore the meeting of the committee. 

Samuel P; Capen, 

818 Connecticut avenue, 

Washington, D. C, 


THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE AND THE SCHOOLS 


In many schools throughout the country the 
Disarmament Conference has been made the 
subject of valuable intensive study by both 
teachers and pupils. An especially interesting 
program was planned and carried out in the 
schools of Boise, Idaho, under the direction of 
Superintendent P. J. Zimmers. 

On Armistice Day many of the teachers in 
the grades and in the high school began giving 
special emphasis in the various school subjects 
to the idea of world peace. On Friday, Novem- 
ber 18, Superintendent Zimmers called a meet- 
ing of ali the teachers in the public schools and 
proposed that the Conference be made a project 
for all the pupils in the school system. 

The idea was received with great enthusiasm 
by all the children from the youngsters in the 
primary grades to the seniors in the high 
schools. The new project was made the basis 
for much of the work in reading, spelling, Eng- 
lish, arithmetic, geography, history, penman- 
ship and even hygiene and science. 

A weaith of material in the shape of articles, 
pictures and cartoons was found in the current 
issues of the leading magazines; and several of 
the leading dailies of the country as well as 
the local newspapers were eagerly scanned for 
information. 

Books like Stoddard’s Lectures and other 
books of travel also proved valuable aids in 
getting the social as well as the geographic 
setting of the various delegates at the confer- 
ence. 

The project started in a variety of ways in 
the various groups. Sometimes it originated 
in a question asked by a pupil, sometimes by a 
chance .emark, sometimes by a picture or car- 
toon, and sometimes the teacher herself 
broached the subject by a question or remark 
about what was happening in Washington or 
about the World War. . 

One teacher introduced the subject by asking 
the cost of a battleship, a picture of which she 
held up before the children. One child said: “A 
hundred dollars.” Their eyes popped wide 
open when she told them that one ship cost far 
more than it would to build all the houses in a 


city the size of Boise. This led to a discussion 
which brought out the fact that “If we didn’t 
have war, our taxes wouldn’t be so high.” 

The work in oral composition furnished 
abundani opportunity for questions and discus- 
sions not only about the fundamental questions 
of limitation of armaments but as to the invita- 
tions sent to the other countries, the selection 
of delegates, and the necessity of interpreters 
so that they might understand each other in the 
discussions around the peace table. 

In one room the children decided to hold a 
peace conference. They marked out a confer- 
ence tabie, chose members of the class to rep- 
resent President Harding, Secretary Hughes 
and the various delegates and secretaries. The 
speeches were impromptu but they contained 
the thoughts that had been brought out when 
the “people of the foreign countries” were “in- 
structing their delegates.” 

In some of the intermediate grades the pu- 
pils figured out the cost of the war, and the 


. taxes which each family in the room must pay 


to meet this cost. They also reckoned how 
many humes at $5,000 each could be bought for 
the price of one battleship; how many colleges 
could be endowed with the same amount of 
money, and what brought the tremendous cost 
closest home, how many students the millions 
spent for a single ship would send through col- 
lege and make more useful citizens for the fu- 
ture good of the nation. 

One class computed the cost of one gun in 
tons of coal and each child also found out for 
how long. the cost of a single gun would pay 
the running expenses of his family. 

In hygiene, the children discussed such topics 
as pestilence following the war, typhus fever 
and starvation, tuberculosis contracted by ex- 
posure in trench warfare, the effect of killing 
off the world’s healthiest men, nervous tension 
and its effects and gassing and its. results. 

The high schools took up the Eastern ques- 
tion; and one of the junior English classes held 
sessions of ‘the Peace Conference as a part of 


the proceedings of its Literary Digest club. 
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As a result of this splendid civic program not 
only have-the children of Boise gained a knowl- 
edge of the subject which will influence their 
whole lives, but the children have carried the 
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interest into the homes.so that the whole city is 
watching the proceedings of the Conference 
with eager expectancy. It has been an idea} 
en in government and civics. 





THE TEACHER, WHY SO? 


BY L, R, JEFFREY 


New London, Conn. 


Recently, at a banquet of school teachers, 
Judge McAndrews of New York was heard to 
remark: “A teacher has no business to confine 
herself to school work after five o’clock at 
night.” His subject was “As lovely in June as 
in September.” and his points of argument were 
all well formulated, his ideas were all well 
grounded and had for a substantial background, 
a life-long experience in educational circum- 
stances. 

Now far be it from me to decry the Judge’s 
statement. We believe in it, we know it is 
right, we are sure of the detrimental effects of 
overtime work. Just how we are going to get 
by withcut this work is another question. 

Ideal conditions are not attainable. The 
schoclroom is sometimes a maelstrom of duties 
which press upon one with such unremitting 
persistency that nerve strength and vital 
strength—life strength is sapped to its very 
dregs. We know positively that overtime work 
is not only physical suicide but mental and 
mora! suicide as well, but so far as present con- 
ditions occur, we know of no way to obviate it. 

The ideal situation will come when some 
really brave superintendent comes forth and 
says that no teacher must do overtime work, 
when supervision is less rigid, when teachers 
have a time each school day arranged for doing 
overtime work—-a time when the teacher may 
retire to some comfortable room, away from 
the school confusion, and there perform the work 
which she has always done after hours—and ow- 
ing to her exhaustion has done poorly of course. 

So many educational organizations take no 
notice of the comfort of their teachers. Go to 
any of the largest and best business establish- 
ments. in the country and witness the arrange- 
ments inade for the well-being of their help. 
Roof gardens, rest rooms, lunch rooms, sanitary 
and convenient accommodations of all kinds 
have been placed at the disposal of employes. 
Why? Because physical comfort adds to the 
value of the work done. It is a money-making 
scheme. Boards of Education evidently as- 
sume that the more uncomfortable a teacher is, 
the crosser she gets, and consequently, the bet- 
ter discipline she has. At any rate one is al- 
most led to believe this is true. I have in mind 
one building which was erected about fifteen 
years ago. The supervisor said that what was 
good enotigh for children was good enough for 
teachers. Consequently, the teachers on the 
third floor have to goto the basement for 
everything pertaining to physical welfare. They 


cannot even wash their hands in anything but 
the common lavatory used by the four hundred 
girls of the school. But—this building is an 
exception, you say. Of course it is an exception. 
It is a crying advertisement of the scornful at- 
titude taken by the generous public a decade 
ago. Newer buildings have improvements,— 
maybe they have one lavatory on a second floor 
which during a fifteen-minute recess has to be 
used by at least fifteen teachers. 

We know of members of prominent Boards 
of Education who are always preaching the 
doctrine of moderation, calmness and self-con- 
trol in the schoolroom. When a teacher has 
had, at recess, a necessary washing of her fin- 
ger tips, and with only twelve minutes ahead 
and a waiting list outside of twelve anxi~us 
teachers ready to perform the same necessary 
ablutions, she is apt, during that twelve min- 
utes, to have encouraged in her spirit a feeling 
far akin to calmness and self-control. 

However, this is going away from my sul- 
ject. I would respectfully ask you what it is 
about the female sex which makes them quiver- 
ing molecules of nervous energy. Men some- 
times hurry. The busy man, the efficient, cap- 
able financier, does not hurry. He skillfully 
uses his brain and lets his hands and feet rest— 
passively, serenely, calmly, he walks to success 
and achievement. The woman (I am speaking 
in general) flittingly, nervously, and _ fidget- 
tingly flits to a success which barely escapes 
failure. Very recently I was in conversation 
with a principal of a very large school ina 
nearby city. I said: “I wish to visit your most 
successful teacher.” 

He inquired: “What grade?” 

“Any grade,” I replied, “just take me to the 
one you consider the greatest success.” 

“Very well,” he replied, “we will go and visit 
Miss Blank.” 

The journey through halls and corridors was 
a lengthy one. On our way I inquired: “What 
are the essentials of Miss Blank’s success?” 

Without hesitation he replied: “A calmness 
in the presence of disturbance, a self poise in 
personality, an ability to produce the goods.” 

Again, in a small town, where dwelt a super- 
visor of marked ability, although the world had 
as yet not blazed a path for him, I made further 
inquiries. This supervisor had one unusual 
quality. That is why I used the term “marked 
ability.” His teachers would not leave him. 
Enticements of larger salaries, better working 
conditions, less hours ‘were unavailing. His 
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power remained inviolate. I inquired of him: 
“What elements in your estimation form the 
most essential qualities of success?” 

“Vision,” he replied. 

“Please explain,” I pleaded. 

“By vision,” he answered, “I mean the power 
to get above routine work, the control of one’s 
self sufficiently strong to forget burdensome 
duties and allow the spirit room for soaring.” 

i was puzzled. 

He continued: “I like the teacher who oc- 
casionally will throw duties to the wind and go 
out in the open. I like the teacher who can 
without a tremor destroy a set of papers and 
run down to town and buy a new gown. I tell 
you, we supervisors don’t need to try to get 
more work out of our teachers. We need to 
try to keep our teachers fresher, brighter, more 


‘sparkling. The teachers of America are driven 


to death and it is only occasionally I find a 
teacher who insists herself on doing the driv- 
ing.” 

Here was vision, plain talk from a big man 
if you will, but truth right from the shoulder. 

Teaching is not a business sapping physical 
strength. It is a business which warps the 
brain and leaves it inelastic, a nerve stretching, 
wracking, gnawing business, and the teacher 
of value is the teacher who belongs: to the driv- 
ing class and not the submerged tenth class. 
The teacher of value is the one who can liter- 
ally change her personality—forget the school- 
room duties on an instant’s notice and become 
interested in whatever is entertaining. Show 
me such a teacher and I will show you a person 
spelling success. 

Again, I visited a superintendent in a large 
city. Here was a man who has the supervision 
of hundreds of school people. Responsible 
deputies do all of his routine work and super- 
visors, poor and rich, fat and lean, make a 
veritable Greek puzzle of this superintendent’s 
pet policies. His problems are many, his re- 
sults uncertain, his ability unquestioned. 

I asked of him: “Sir, what qualities create suc- 
cess in the pedagogue?” 

“I do not know,” replied the big man, “there 
is only one thing of which I am sure. That is 
this. Teaching is unlike any other business 
under the sun, and one quality which spells 
failure in a teacher is a strict attention, day and 
night and all of the time, to the business of 
teaching. Sounds like heresy, doesn’t it? 
Teachers need different treatment,. different 
care from any other class-in the world. A 
teacher must rest her mind. She must learn to 
play, relax. The need of relaxation means 
failure. I am undecided just what elements 
create success.” 

Bewildered and thoughtful, I wandered back 
to my little room of fancies, my little room of 
dreams. I pondered long and seriously. Are 
we, as teachers, taking ourselves, our work, our 
material too seriously? Are we failing to 
reach out to the bigger, brighter and loftier 
things of the open road? Do we fail to grasp 


the sweetness of the lily and fragrant essence 
of the rose because we are hidebound and en- 
grossed in our work? Are we so enwrapped, 
not enraptured, that our vision is dimmed? Are 
we so completely surrounded by routine that 
we fail to see the overhanging rainbow! God 
grant that this is not so. God grant to the 
teachers of America the big heart and the 
ready hand, the splendid depth and wisdom and 
power of love. God grant that we may see 
“poems in trees and songs in running brooks” 
and that we may realize constantly, persist- 
ently, prayerfully, that “poems are written by 
fools like me but only God can plant a tree.” 

Someone has said that “Teaching is the most 
cruel business in the world. It makes young 
women old and old women fail to die.” 

Some one else has said: “Take one pretty girl, 
mix her up with vitiated air, forty mixed per- 
sonalities and three supervisors and in a month’s 
time you will have an old woman whose chief 
disturbance is a case of nervous strain and 
whose disposition is a cross between crank and 
bully.” 

[ say promptly and sweetly “Amen.” But— 
“let the pretty girl have inherent in her a 
streak of conscientious worry and in less time 
than you take to tell it you have a victim of 
lunacy to conjure over.” 

And this is the great curse of the profession. 
Nervous strain and worn-out sensibilities—a 
feeling of exaggerated ego, a misery of detail, 
a chaotic and filthy mess of mental wreckage, 
unwholesome to gaze upon, distressing to con- 
template—mental wreckage, composed of lofty 
superiority, dictatorial mannerisms, queerly ex- 
pressed dogma and peculiarly self-poised self- 
satisfaction. Here is the need of refining re- 
laxation, generous sprinkling of: fun and 
laughter, mingling and intermingling with real 
folks. Sometimes in June, when I look upon 
this and that corps of teachers and I gaze into 
the tired eyes of this one and watch :the inelas- 
tic step of that one, I wonder, ah, I wonder, if 
teaching is a drudgery or a profession to these 
souls so worn and fagged. We need not blind 
ourselves to the fact that teaching is drudgery 
uniess the soul is held and uplifted by a sub- 
lime purpose. We do not have to forget that 
the endless detail of ordinary schoolroom rou- 
tine is deadening, devitalizing, and enervating. 
We do not have to befool ourselves with the 
notion that vision will come for the asking and 
that buoyaney will react after hours of diaboli- 
cal and malignant mischief have led to nerves 
stretched to’ the breaking point. These things 
are evident. They have been instilled into the 
blood of the clock-tied and routine broken 
teacher. 

The great thing which we most need to keep 
ever before us and the bold thing which we ever 
need to keep firm in our determination is a per- 
sistent and clingingly redolent scheme for up- 
lifting our own selves and refusing to be over- 
come by this overpowering juggernaut which 
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unless we fight it, flee from it or escape it in 
some way, will hurl us to the earth, overpower 
us and ride over us. 

Let us as teachers learn a secret for our- 
selves. Let us learn how best we individually 
may keep ourselves unspotted by our school- 
room world. Let us try to remain “as lovely 
in June as in September” and when we have 
found the one remedy for our own individual 
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selves, let us with firm purpose stick to it and 
persistently practice it. It may be a walk, it 
may be a talk, it may be a theatre or a hobby, 
it may be a new hat, or it may be a bat, or it 
may be just loafing and lunches. It may be a 
swim or it may be the gym, but whatever the 
remedy, let us practice it assiduously, and one 
and all let us keep fresh and vibrant, open 
minded and cheerful. 
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It required the stern teachings of Mars, the War God, to reveal to the American people a 
fundamental weakness in their system of educa tion. More than one-third of the men called to 
the colors were rejected and denied admission t o the army because they were not physically fit 
to serve their country in its hour of supreme need. Only about ten per cent of the pupils in the 
schools of the Republic have had the benefit of physical care, and the National Government, as 
well as the State Governments, has neglected t o give sufficient care and culture to the bodies 
of our citizens, as if oblivious to the fact that fine intellectual advance and lofty moral standards 
are both alike largely conditioned upon good health, the outgrowth of careful physical educa- 
tion during the school years. 

It is the duty of the National and State Gove rnments to fit its citizens for all the fundamental 
duties demanded by the offices of peace quite as much as for the offices of war. In a crisis at 
great expense the Government undertook to do what should have been done by faithful, care- 
ful, prolonged training in the schools. One imp ortant part of the business of education is to 
promote the hea!th of all the pupils. National stimulation will greatly aid the States. 

-.. We have gone far from the scenes of carna ge, but we should not lose sight of the lessons 
the war so clearly revealed.—M. G. Brumbaugh. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NORMAL SCHOOL PRESI- 
DENTS AND PRINCIPALS 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
[Chicago, Auditorium Hotel, February 24-25, 1922-] 
LIVINGSTON C, LORD 
Charleston, Illinois, President 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 9:30 A. M. “Literature with the Children,” Marcus 


Reports of Standing Committees: White, New Britain, Ct 


i “4 M. 
A. On American Council on Education, D. B. PON om ocr ne ae See, 
Johnson, Rock Hill, S.-C. ~ pg 


“The Teaching of Hist 1 Government,” 
B. On Normal School Standards and Sur- Heiney Tahuac’ Tiachers College: 
veys: 


: : SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 9.30 !. M. 
a. A ee ten H. C. Min- “Improvement in Teaching the Vernacular,” 


b. Entran R j i S N R. L. Lyman, Ph. D., University of Chicago. 
’ tr ce equirements in State Nor- KS a MaMatttnes of o nla sine % 
: : a : a McCormack, LaSalle, III 
Pittsburg, Kansas. ’ ” ——— 


4 : : = : 
A Questionnaire Relative to Attend- s Cre 7 er 2 Se 
. 0 W. P. Morgan, Macomb, iit, “Civic Training through Summer Camps,” 
“ Accrediting Seacher-Tyaining anatite- George F. James, secretary, Military Training 
tions, Guy E. Maxwell, Winona, Minn. Camps Association of the United States. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 2:00 P. M. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 2.00 P. M. 
“What can be done to induce people of the “The In-Service Education of Teachers,” Dr. 
right character and talent to go to Normal W. C. Bagley, Teachers College. 
Schools?” D. B. Waldo, Kalamazoo. “Points of Emphasis in the Professional Edu- 
“The Analysis of Subject Matter into Teach- cation of Teachers in Cleveland,” Ambrose L. 
ing Units,” John A. H. Keith, Indiana, Pa. Suhrie, Cleveland, O. 
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Men seldom mount at a single bound 
To the ladder’s very top; 
They have to climb it, round by round, 
With many a start and stop. 
And the winner is certain to be the man 
Who labors day by day, 
For the world has learned that the surest plan 
Is just to keep pegging away. 
i —Anon. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


[Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.) 


258. A National Week of Song will be ob- 
served throughout the United States, from 
February 19-25, and should be an especially 
joyous occasion in all the schools, where more 
than the usual amount of time will be devoted 
to music. Daily song periods will be the rule in 
most schools, and in addition it is suggested that 
at least one public community sing be held dur- 
ing the week. 

259. Teachers’ colleges or normal schools? 
That question is being threshed out before the 
Kentucky legislature. For arguments, address 
H. H. Cherry, president, State Normal School, 
Bowling Green, Ky. The reasons given in the 
Ohio legislative survey by the Institute for 
Public Service last year concluded: ‘“Exped- 
iency, and not technicalities, should decide the 
question. The work done (at state normal 
schools) is in law of college grade. It is reason 
enough, however, for keeping and legalizing the 
word ‘college’ that it attracts and satisfies, while 
the term ‘school’ mortifies and detracts.” 

260. High school high spots for the Na- 
tional Education Association at Chicago are 
coming in,—from Pennsylvania’s state depart- 
ment, Buffalo schools, New York and remote 
readers of the Journal. If you have a particu- 
larly high spot take the chance on its reaching 
us after this number reaches you. 

261. Visiting homes of patrons for one week 
prior to the opening of school is stipulated in 
teachers’ contracts in Madison County, Ky. The 
purpose is to have each teacher investigate the 
school spirit of her parents and the problems of 
her district. Superintendent Ben F. Edwards 
says that this has nearly doubled attendance. 

262. Port civics should be taught in high 
schools of the eighteen states which are backing 
the proposal to make seaports of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Duluth, etc., 
by a deep sea canal from the Great Lakes to 
the St. Lawrence. Of course, it should also be 
taught by New York and the New England 
states that are opposing this $310,000,000 public 
improvement which President Harding re- 
cently commended to Congress. For reasons 
for basing opposition or support upon national 
welfare rather than local profit, address: Hon. 
William D. Guthrie, 44 Wall Street, New York 
City (chairman of the Committee on Politi- 
cal Reforms of the Union League Club). This 
report was recently commended for civics 
Classes by Dr. Rexford, supervisor of Civics, 
New York High School. 

263. The problem method in geography is of 
Vital interest to high school teachers where 
economics and industrial geography are taught. 


Do you want a free thirty-four page pamphlet, ' 


prepared by Harold W. Fairbanks? If so, ad- 
dress Dr. Winship, or me. 


264. A gymnasium 4,800 square feet and an 
assembly room which will seat 400, are part of 
the’ new $200,000 high school building at 
Clintonville, Wis., F. W. Wartinbee, principaft 

265. How high school girls should dreas has 
been formulated by the girls of the Little Rock, 
Ark., high schools, who respectfully request 
themselves to cut out “bare knees in senior 
high, silk hose, French heels, satin or dress 
slippers, rouge or lip sticks, aud transparencies 
of any kind.” Moreover the girls say that “these 
regulations should be enforced by the teachers,” 
which enforcement will include sending girls 
home who violate standards. Reasons for such 
drastic action include promotion of health, in- 
culeation of modesty, economy to parents, em- 
phasis upon scholarship rather than fashion, 
and avoidance of undemocratic distinctions due 
to dress. 

266. Student interference with student lib- 
erty in the interest of greater opportunity for 
students is also the subject of the Green and 
White Handbook, Central High of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, C. K. Reiff, principal. 

267. What sort of person are you? is the 
title of recent popular discussions in Detroit, 
where the policemen as well as teachers are 
given intelligence tests. For information write 
to Arch Mandel, 542 Griswold Street, Detroit, 
Mich. 

268. A university of current information “for 
the masses in quick and constant touch with the 
thought of the day,” is discussed in the Detroit 
Educational Bulletin for January, and should be 
of vital interest to high school teachers every- 
where. Ask Superintendent Frank Cody for 
Vol. 5, No. 5. 

269. Interstate wireless exchange amopg 
high school journalists—in Montana and Idaho. 
Ask Miss Vesta Seaman of Great Falls, Mont. 

270. Killmg two birds with one course of 
study stone is the policy of Malta-McGonnells- 
ville, O., H. D. Bishop, principal of high schoel. 
This is a handbook of thirty-two pages with 
cover, containing interesting imformation under 
headings like these: A personal word with 
parents and friends;-morals and manners; the 
parents’ creed; the teachers’ creed (e. g. “I be- 
lieve in beauty in the schoolroom. . . and 
laughter . . in the efficiency of schools .. . 
in wisdom as revealed in human life as well as 
in the pages of the printed book.” 

271. Latin Notes, issued by Professor Frances 
E. Sabin of the University of Wisconsin, contains 
many suggestions for teachers of other high 
school subjects. Ask Professor Sabin for a 
sample of the high spots which she is circulat- 
ing, and of the “constant reminder” cards which 
she suggests be given high school students for 


noting ways in which they use their Latin. ~ 
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272. “We don’t destroy” is the slogan of a 


campaign in Pittsburgh schools recently. The 
Pittsburgh Teachers’ Association offered prices 
for best essays on economizing, conservation, 
and preservation, this contest paralleling other 
contests in music and -art work. For informa- 
tion address: Annabel McConnell, Editor Pitts- 
bargh School Bulletin, Bessemer Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

273. Teaching without special teacher train- 
ing, i. e¢., by merely going to high school, is 
called “breaking into teacherdom,” by Superin- 
tendant C. H. Leavitt of Savanna, Ill., who says 
it is “like climbing over the fence while the 
gatekeeper isn’t looking.” This is one of many 
epigrams repeated in “Normal College News,” 
issued by Mississippi Normal College, at Hat- 
tiesburg. For live publicity ask Editor O. C. 
Oaks for a copy. He began the issue for 
January 14 by contrasting our expenses for 
education, a little more than a billion dollars, 
with the amount spent for face lotions and cos- 
metics, $750,000,000. Would this make a good 
theme for high school classes in English and 
social sciences? : 

274. Several more teacherages are reported 

for Fayette County, Ky. Nannie G. Faulconor, 
county superintendent, describes one teacher’s 
cottage, with eight rooms and the pantry, a 
large front porch, a large back porch, well- 
screened with galvanized wire, a fine concrete 
cellar and interior decorations that “would 
please the eye of an artist.” That the life in 
teacherages is not all isolation is suggested by 
this comment: “Parents and pupils are equally 
well pleased to find at hand a friend ready and 
willing to minister to every want.” 
_ 275. The abandonment of the junior high 
school plan, by Fort Wayne, Ind., is a serious 
matter which high school teachers generally 
should understand. If your superintendent goes 
to the National Education Association next 
month, ask him, by all means, to talk with 
Superintendent L. C. Ward of Fort Wayne, who 
is one of the few superintendents in the country 
who have right-about-faced on junior high 
schools. A letter to us includes these practical 
reasons, which Superintendent Ward feels are 
not even the most vital for dropping the junior 
high school: a sudden increase in failures, i. e., 
“mental indigestion from the over-full and rich 
curriculum”; costs out of all proportion to the 
possible benefits, i. e., fifty per cent. to sixty per 
cent. more than the eighth grade work; public 
sentiment against sham pretences. Don’t ac- 
cept, don’t reject, but question these reasons. 
(See High School High Spot 255, which de- 
scribed Ide Sargent’s round-robin report on 
junior high schools.) 

276. Aid in visual instruction. Pictures illus- 
trating operations in industrial and commercial 


plants throughout the country, with a set of: 


cameroscopes free for showing the pictures, are 
_ to be furnished to 1,000 schools during the spring 
term, free of charge. Write to the Institute for 
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Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York City, if you wish to take advantage of this 
offer. 

277. “Have you got a new idea? Pass it on!” 
begins a poem, by Ernest B. McCready, which 
appears in a recent “High Spots” leaflet, pub- 
lished by the Elizabeth, New Jersey, school sys- 
tem. We wonder whether Superintendent 
Emmons was not preparing the way for the 
schooi high spot exhibit at the Superintendence 
Meeting, National Education Association, Feb- 
ruary 27-March 4 in Chicago. 

“Though it doesn’t seem worth while 

Pass it on. 

It may fall on fallow soil, all prepared for fertile seed 
It may be the inspiration that the other fellow needs; 
It may broaden his horizon—spur him on to greater deeds; 
Pass it on!” 

278. Connecticut has held several successful 
high school teachers’ institutes since September. 
These meetings were promoted in the inter- 
ests of the teachers, to provide opportunities for 
the free discussion of methods and problems of 
teaching. The attendance has been large and 
the group leaders report that the discussions 
have brought forth much suggestive material 
for the improvement of teaching. Comparison 
of ideas is always stimulating. At the National 
Education Association meeting in Chicago 
don’t fail to visit our high spot booths, 40, 
48, and 49, to see concrete illustrations of what 
has been found successful elsewhere. 

279. The Fixit Club—They do things. Tell 
your troubles to a Fixit, he is the sympathy 
man. The Fixits can do anything, anytime, 
anywhere, at any price. If you want anyone to 
do anything, or someone to do something, send 
for a Fixit; they have a standing bet with the 


people of Littleton that they can tackle any job . 


in sight. 

Bring on your job. If you haven’t any troubles 
you needn’t bother us. The Fixits are also stu- 
dents at Littleton High School, but remember 
this is not a plea for assistance, but an honest 
effort to obtain honest work for our spare hours 
along the lines in which we have experience. We 
can also use the money. 

Get a Fixit for the little bothersome jobs. We 
have the tools, the brains and the ambition, all 
you need to furnish is the task and the pay, and 
even then your job will cost you just what it is 
worth aiid no more. The Fixits are prepared to 
fill the position of valet-in-general to the Little- 
ton householders. The Fixits are strong and no 
task is too hard for them. Each Fixit is a 
Hercules for Work. Just send for one and he 
can show you how the ancient Egyptians raised 
and put in place the immense stones of the pyra- 
mids. Do you get cold shoveling snow?—Any 
Fixit deesn’t. Does the broken window pane 
pain you ?—Let a Fixit doctor it. Do you 
get tired filling the coal hod?—The Fixits don't. 

Why get dirty sifting ashes?—Let a Fixit do 
it. Do you want someone to help you move?— 
A Fixit will. Does your baggage need smash- 
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ing?—The Fixits know how. Do you want a 
messenger boy ?—A Fixit is it. Do you want to 
give a party ’—Let the Fixits help you. Does 
your stove need a shine?—A Fixit can handle 
the brush. Do you need an extra clerk?—The 
Fixits can sell goods. Do you want your rugs 
cleaned ?—You can’t beat the Fixits at that. Do 
you want a carpet taken up?--The Fixits are 
tacks collectors. Do you want someone to care 
for your hens?—Let a Fixit. Do you want help 
with your garden ?—The Fixits will do it all. Do 
you want someone to sign your checks?—A 
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Fixit might do it. Do you want a hinge or catch 
put on ‘—Tell it to a Fixit. Do you want your 
windows cleaned ?—Let the Fixits do it. Do you 
want your grass cut?—The Fixits can cut it. 
Do you want a tutor for your boy ?—The Fixits 
have brains also. Do you need a waiter ?—The 
Fixits are waiting for you. 

Write, wire or telephone your order to the 
Fixit Club of Littleton High School, ‘phone 
111-12. The Secretary will see that you are 
fixed properly. (Write to Headmaster S, L. 
Mountfort, Littleton, N. H.) 





WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


SEXTON JOHNSON, superintendent of Or- 
lando, Florida, has claim to national attention 
because of the building program which he has 
put over in connection with County Superin- 
tendent A. B. Johnson. Few cities have pro- 
vided more or better buildings in the last four 
vears than has Orlando and the bonds have 
been sold for an elegant new high school build- 
ing. But the chief educational honor attained 
under the leadership of Sexton Johnson and 
County Superintendent A. B. Johnson is the 
inspiration that gave high school graduates such 
an urge that of the thirty-three graduates of the 
high schools last June, thirty-one are in college 
this winter. 


ALFRED F. HOWES, superintendent, Man- 
chester, Connecticut, is doing as much as any 
one we know by way of furnishing professional 
mspiration for his teachers. He mixes com- 
men sense and inspiration remarkably well. 


D. B. CORSON, superintendent, Newark, N. 
J., continues to lead the leaders in several im- 
portant phases of school work with reference 
to the promotion of the efficiency of students in 
study after leaving school. 


FRANCES G. CURTIS, member Boston 
School Board for several years, was re-elected 
after a iively campaign by a majority of 7,769, 
which is a notable tribute to public appreciation 
of her devoted service to the schools. 


GEORGE W. WATSON, director of Physica! 
Education in Providence, is one of the national 
figures in physical education. The governor of 
Rhode Island recently appointed Mr. Watson 
to represent the state at the Michigan Confer- 
ence at Battle Creek, and Mr. Watson’s report 
of the meeting was the best we have seen. 

BURR J. MERRIAM, superintendent at 
North Adams, Mass., for five years, goes to 
Framingham, Mass. Mr. Merriam has been 
eminently constructive and leaves abundant 
evidence thereof in North Adams. Framingham 
offers many temptations to a man with Mr. 
Merriam’s vision. 

A. P. SHIBLEY, superintendent, El Centro, 
Imperial Valley, California, is one of the out- 
Standing school men of the Pacific Coast. His 


success has won him a request to accept an 
election for a definite term. That border city 
pays him now $4,000 and offers all sorts of op- 
portunity and genuine loyalty. 

FRANK IRVING COOPER, chairman of the 
National Education Association committee on 
Standardization of Schoolhouse Planning and 
Construction, has removed his offices to 172 
Tremont street, Boston: Mr. Cooper’s devo- 


tion to the work of this committee has attracted 
much attention. 


J. O. ENGLEMAN, superintendent of Joliet, 
Illinois, has been elected president of the H- 
linois State Association with great heartiness. 
Mr. Engleman was superintendent of Decatur 
for eight years before going to Joliet, was na- 
tionally recognized as one of the highly efficient 


city superintendents of the country. The Il- 


linois Association is one of the largest and best 
in the country and Mr. Engleman will add ma- 
terially to its efficiency, 

JOHN CHAPMAN ROCKWELL, associated 
with Hinds, Hayden and Noble, of New York, 
died in Port Chester, N. Y., on January 4. He 
was born in Danbury, Conn., in 1860. He 
graduated from the Potsdam, New York, State 
Normal School and after teaching for several 
years in Bronxville he was elected superinten- 
dent of Port Chester. After seven years he 
purchased a controlling interest in the Scher- 
merhorn Teachers Agency of New York City. 
He subsequently become district superintendent 
in West Chester County, which position he held 
until he became agent for the firm with which 
he was identified when he died. He was widely 
acquainted in New York state and New Eng- 
land and was uniformly highly esteemed. He 
was an active member of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Port Chester. Mr. Rockwell 
was a Mason, and took all the degrees of the 
order. 


BOYD H. BODE, professor of education, 


Ohio State University, Columbus, is one of the 
clearest thinkers along the line of the — latest 
philosophy of education who is writing and 
talking on the subject. His “Fundamentals of 
Education” (Macmillan) challenges attention 
by its virility and frankness. 
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REP@RTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


MASSACHUSETTS SAFETY COUNCIL 


As a result of the study of accidents to chil- 
dren in Massachusetts during the past year the 
Massachusetts Safety Council has issued “Ten 
Safety Stories for Young People,” a booklet 
already in use in a thousand schoolrooms. The 
stories are “The Bicycle,” “How to Cross a 
Street,” “The Ice Cart,” “Catching on Behind,” 
“The Street Car,” “The Games We Play,” “Acci- 
dents About the Home,” “The Little Match,” 
“Safety in Pantomime,” “Injuries from Live 
Wires.” 

The Headquarters of the Massachusetts 
Safety Council is at Room 401-2, 6 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

_——— 


OUTLINES FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Cleaeness and conciseness of expression char- 
acterize this Outline of Study, prepared by 
Anna J. Petersen, grade supervisor, under the 
direction of Superintendent D. E. Hickey. 

The purposes and aims of each subject for 
each grade are especially well stated. The 
main purpose of teaching reading in the grades 
is to give the children expert control of this 
skill as a factor for their own development. 
Oral reading is used in life situations to benefit 
the listener. The oral reader should be taught 
to feel his responsibility to his listeners. The 
class should be taught to be as keenly alert to 
its responsibility towards the reader. The test 
of silent reading is skill in handling textbooks 
and reference materials and skil! in presenting a 
topical recitation. 

The “socialized recitation,” the “study recita- 
tion,” “directed study,” “supervised study” are 
all strands of the “study rope.” 

The project method is the “study rope” run- 
ning all through the Outline, sustaining the in- 
terest of the children, stimulating the enthusi- 
asm of the teacher and binding the parts of the 
curriculum together. This course of study gets 
down into the day’s work and vitalizes the new 


methods of teaching better than any other we 
have seen. 


— Qe 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
STATE 


“It is tiresome to discuss education, tiresome 
to educate, and tiresome to be educated,” says 
Assistant Commissioner Downing in his intro- 
duction to this report on higher education, pre- 
pared by the University of New York. But he 
believes that education is facing a new era, and 
in his comprehensive report aims to recognize 
the problems of higher eduéation and the ad- 
vancement made in their solution from the poirit 
of view of an educational world power. To this 


IN NEW YORK 


end he has made a brief comparative study of 
the leading educational institutions of this and 
other countries in regard to statistics, require- 
ments, etc., as well as a comparison of profes- 
sional organizations. 

—_—9Q—— 


THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK 
CITY 


It has been the custom of the High School 
Teachers’ Association of New York since 1900 to 
issue bulletins dealing with high school activities 
and problems. This work was interrupted by 
the war. Meanwhile, much valuable material 
was accumulated, and the present handbook, 
edited by President Clyde R. Jeffords and Dr. 
Claude F. Walker, has been issued to put this 
material in available form for the use of the 
teachers and other members of the school 
system. 

The chapters include “The Origin and Devei- 
opment of the High Schools,” “What the High 
Schools Teach,” “The Present Trend of High 
School Teaching,” “Appointment and Promotion 
of High School Teachers,” “Salary Schedules 
and Conditions,” “The Teachers’ Retirement 
System,” and “Teachers’ Organizations.” 

The whole expense of the publication is borne 
by the association. 

ecient 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

There is much of interest in the histories of 
the educational institutions of the country. 
John Harvard’s legacy of “$200 and books” is 
matched by the “ten-acre tract” donated in 1861 
by Arthur Denny and wife, Charles C. Terry and 
wife and Edward Lander, to the University of 
Washington. It is now situated in the very 
heart of Seattle, and is rapidly enchancing in 
value. 

In sixty years the legislative appropriation 
for maintenance of this splendid college has 
grown to $1,633,489, besides special funds, with 
an enrollment of 7,015 resident and 1,823 exten- 
sion students. 

adlemniithealsias 
PART-TIME AND CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS ABROAD 

The four selections reprinted in this bulletin is- 
sued by the University of California are.articles 
which can not readily be obtained elsewhere in 
this country. They include an address on the Con- 
tinuation School at the works of Lever Broth- 


ers. Port Sunlight, Cheshire, England, by Pro-, 


fessor J. Knox; Two Experiments in Voluntary 


Continuation Schools, by Elsie T. Bazeley of, 


Whitelands College, Chelsea ;,an article on Ger- 
man Continuation Schools from the Times of 
October 1, 1921; and a paper on the Compulsory 
Trade Schools of Munich, 
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TRANSPORTATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN AT PUBLIC 
EXPENSE 


BY J, C, MCUERMAN 


United States Bureau of Education 


Did you ever steal a ride when you were on 
your way to or from school, or have some kind 
old farmer give you a lift? Sixteen states pro- 
vide 233,606 school children with a free ride 
every school day in the year, rain or shine. 

There are all kinds of rides offered except in 
the submarine or aeroplane—they may come 
later. 

Rowbeats, launches, trolleys, ferries, steam 
cars, big trucks and little trucks. Busses and 
vans with tops and seats like a street car drawn 
by horses or driven by a gas engine. Sleds 
with tight canvas tops to keep out wind, rain 
and snow in winter—all carry possibly one half 
a miilion boys and girls to the schools. 

For these children the days of playing hookey, 
or of having a fight on the way to school or 
being tardy are past. Through dust and sand, 
mud and rain, snow and slush, here comes the 


"wagon, bus or van and you must be ready to go, 


sometimes as early as six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, ioo early for most pupils and fortunately 
only a very few must start so early. 

If our boys and girls ride in autobusses they 
can leave home as late as seven forty-five or 
even eight o’clock, ride over good roads_ ten 
miles and be in good time for school. 

With good roads the school autobus easily 
covers twice the distance during the same time 
as that traveled by a horse-drawn wagon. The 
maximum distance one way of the auto routes 
is twenty-four miles, but six miles is about the 
limit of horse endurance. 

Children should not be on the way to school 
in any conveyance longer than one hour—thir- 
ty-five ininutes is much better. 

The horse-drawn wagon is going fast. The 
schoo! autobus is here to stay. Old Dobbin 
may be safer and he will never give you tire 
treuble unless he falls asleep. Oats may cost 
less than oil and gasoline, but we are in an age 


when “time is money.” We must allow our 
boys and girls to remain at their homes as long 
as we possibly can. Father and mother need 
their help and the autobus will give them at 
the very least an hour longer in the morning 
and evening for work. 

Perhaps another half million of our boys and 
giris have conveyances or ponies of their own-—-- 
one million in all who do not wear out shoes 
when they go to school. 

It costs to send our children to school when 
they live over what we call a “walking dis- 
tance” (about two miles). More than fifteen 
million dollars in thirty-seven states was ex- 
pended during the past school year in free 
transportation to children living more than the 
maximum walking distance, which varies in the 
different states from one to two miles. But 
this is less than the cost of one battleship. 

Free transportation equalizes our school op- 
portunities. The boy or girl who lives so far 
from the school but rides can get to the school- 
house as quickly as those who live nearer and 
walk. ‘Lhere is no excuse for tardiness or ab- 
sence on account of the weather or distance. 

The children who ride to school on rainy days 
arrive with clothing and shoes dry and com- 
fortable, while the poor fellow who has to walk 
along a dirt road in a remote rural district is 
not so fortunate. The average monthly cost 
of each pupil transported is between three and 
four dollars. Against this cost must be con- 
sidered two very important advantages: first, a 
chance for every child to attend school regu- 
larly, no matter how far he lives from _ the 
schovihouse; second, his health and morals are 
protected on the way to and from school. 

No state is doing its full duty to its future 
citizens when it does not provide that every 
child of school age shall have a way to go to 
school if he cannot provide one for himself. 








<> 
owy*s 


TO DOCTOR EDSON 


[Sung at banquet to Andrew W. Edson, January 28, 1922.] 





Here’s to you, dear Doctor Edson, 
Superintendent, friend of all; 

Champion of the rights of children, 
Greetings, greetings, we will call. 

You will soon start on vacation, 
Earned:in many a noble way; 

May the days to be prove cloudless, 
Is the wish of all to-day. 


Might be trained by loving culture 
To bear fruit of better kind. 


Your co-workers here will miss you, 
Your good counsel, gentle smile; 
But we know that you'll be with us 
Heart and spirit all the while, 
You have set us good example: 
We will try to follow true: 
Here’s to our dear Doctor Edson, 
Doctor Edson, Here’s to you. 
Ever working for the children, Edith P, Fetterolf, 
Never thinking of reward; New York Parental School. 
Planning how the brightest blossom, [To the tune of “Silver Threads Among the Gold.”} 
Broken plant and wayward vine 


You have been a Master Gard’ner 
In the vineyard of the Lord, 
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A COMPLEX PROBLEM 


BY A FRIEND OF THE EDITOR 


The modern city school is most complex in 
its relations to its community. The principal 
and teachers have more opportunities to adjust 
difficulties, to advise and counsel, and to give 
character to a section, and to them come more 
views oi the little and big tragedies of the home, 
than to any other group whatever. In just one 
school office the other day three separate 
pieces of valuable work were being done. First, 
children who had been given work during the 
past summer were being looked up to see how 
they had liked it and how the work had reflected 
mn their school work; second, children were being 
sent for from a card file and weighed and their 
records compared with the last test and many 
gailons of milk stood ready for the under nour- 
ished, and, third, a nurse was inquiring of sev- 
eral children whose eyes were defective whether 
anything had been done and appointments were 
being made for the nurse herself to take those 
who had been neglected to the hospital. 

To one constantly visiting the schools all 
over the country there come such glimpses of 
this, that, or the other difficulty being smoothed 
out as makes him feel that while deficient 
though they be in many respects, the public 
schools have ceased to be merely educational 
mills but have touched every need. No matter 
what the trouble it is the teacher who first 
knows of it and takes the first step toward its 
correction. 

All this by way of introduction to the most 
dramatic thing I have ever seen. David War- 


field’s impassioned eloquence in “The Music Mas- 
ter” is stolid and wooden beside that of a poor 
Russian Yiddish woman who came into School 
No. 4 in Paterson the other day to plead for 
her son’s education. It seemed that the father 
intended to visit the school next day to ask for 
working papers for the boy, who was in the 
eighth grade. When Principal Cornish came in 
a perfect torrent of pleading greeted him. With 
tears streaming down her face and with hands 
caressing his coat she begged that he would not 
let her husband take the boy out of school, for 
she wanted him to stay and graduate from the 
grammar school and then go on to the high 
school for four years. It would be profaning a 
most beautiful scene to attempt to give her 
plea in her words. With all the emotion of the 
race and with a tenderness in her tone, with 
her very soul pleading in her words, she told 
Mr. Cornish that she would go to work herself 
and give her earning to the support of the 
family—that she did not want any fine clothes 
or jewelry or luxuries—that she would work 
her fingers off to give her boy an education. 
She did not want him to grow up ignorant as 
she was nor to be a laborer—she would be so 
proud of him to graduate from high school. It 
was a decided temptation to call next day and 
hang around to hear the few pointed remarks 
that I felt sure Mr. Cornish would make to the 
father when he appeared. 

The people who are really doing things and 
not making much noise about it are the teachers. 





HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


BY JOHN J, TIGERT 


United States Commissioner of Education 


The average American citizen enjoys a period 
of tull physical efficiency for only ten years. 
Illness is one of the greatest causes of poverty 
and family misfortune. Among our children of 
school age at least twenty per cent. are so much 
undernourished as to be in a serious condition. 
The rejection of at least one out of every four 
young men in the draft brought startlingly to 
our attention our failure in health and physical 
education. The laws of health are not instinc- 
tive but health is a vital subject which must be 
taught and childhood is the golden period of life 
in which to teach it. 

Since the schools reach all classes and have 
the available machinery for teaching, it is the 
schools which can best reach the children and 
through the children reach into the homes. Any 
teacher can teach the fundamentals of health and 


see that they are put into practice day by 
day. Large numbers of school children have 
had their physical condition materially im- 
proved through the teachers’ efforts. Thousands 
of teachers are using the helps which the 
Bureau of Education offers, as shown by the 
enormous sale of one publication, 200,000 copies 
in two months, which exceeds the sale of any 
other Government publication. 

Yet the work is touching only a compara- 
tively small part of the country. Every school, 
and every teacher, should be teaching health 
and making healthy citizens, bringing before 
our children that ideal of health which is not 
mere absence from disease but is that abun- 
dance of life and overflowing vigor which are 
the foundations of success and happiness in 
life. 
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EDUCATIONAL F@RUM 


KNOWING WHAT WE HAVE AND TELLING 
THE WORLD. 

{Editorial in Terre Haute, Indiana, Star, January 7, 1922.} 

Sometimes it is mighty refreshing and helpful to us 
‘when a visitor tells us a lot of things about our com- 
munity that we probably knew in a casual way, but failed 
to appreciate. Such appears to have been the mission of 
Dr. A. E. Winship, who came to participate in the Indi- 


ana State Normal School. festivities, and while a guest 


rambled around, and in his several informal talks to spe- 
cial groups and formal addresses said a lot that will be 
inspiring in the scheme of Terre Haute development. 

If there is any one item in his message that should sink 
deep into the consideration of Terre Haute people it is the 
statement that there is no accident in the growth of a city. 
His friendly advice to know our community and know 
how to make the most of it is worthy of earnest consider- 
ation. By means of simple deduction it is easy to under- 
stand why Indiana and its communities and the men and 
women developed under Hoosier influences always are 
known as having been a product of Indiana. There has 
been a sense of appreciation on the part of home people 
that has gone along with distinguished Hoosiers unique 
among the states of the Union. 

Terre Haute is getting more and more to the stage 
where it is giving evidence of appreciation of its insti- 
tutions. The reason is that it is getting acquainted with 
the big things that are being done in Terre Haute and is 
learning how to make the most of what it has. Often we 
have been inclined to take things for granted because they 
are of Terre Haute. Even when visitors have expressed 
surprise at certain achievements we have failed to warm 
up to the situation and may have surprised the visitors by 
our apparent lack of enthusiasm. 

It is a good time to take a tip from Dr. Winship. The 
professional community promoter would say: “Sell your 
city to yourself and then you can sell it to the world.” It 
is just putting the proposition in other words when Dr. 
Winship, in his friendly way, advises: “Know what you 
are doing and then let the world know about it.” 

Te 

There are 32,250,870 persons of school age in the United 
States, according to the census bureau. These are divided 
into two age groups, the 5-20 year and 7-13 year groups. 

— 
RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE NEBRASKA STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BY E, RUTH PYRTLE 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Nebraska has re-organized its State Association of 
teachers, and will meet in the future in six great meetings 
instead of one. For fifty-five years one state meeting has 
been held in the eastern part of the state. This meant 
that teachers in the extreme western part of the state 
must travel five hundred miles to attend the meeting. It 
is easy to see why few attended. There are 14,158 public 
school teachers in Nebraska. Besides these there are 
several thousand parochial and private school teachers. 
The new organization hopes to eventually enroll all of 
these 16,000 or 17,000 teachers in its membership. There 
will be six sections of the State Association meeting in the 
Fall. This will make possible the best of programs with 
the best talent as speakers can go from one meeting to 
another. 

A delegate assembly meeting will meet annually to 
transact the business of the general State Association. This 
delegate assembly will be the regularly elected representa- 
tives from the membership of the sectional bodies. Each 


section will elect one delegate for every fifty members. 
The new State Association plans to have a paid executive 
secretary whose entire time will be devoted to the best 
educational interests of schools of Nebraska. 

The last meeting of the State Association under the old 
plan had an exceptionally strong program under the 
leadership of the president, Superintendent J. H. 
Beveridge, of Omaha. 

The first president under the re-organized plan is Su- 
perintendent W. H. Morton, of Fairbury. His will be 
the responsibility for launching the new plan whereby the 
attendance and value of the association will increase four 
fold. A new educational era has dawned for Nebraska. 

Se eae 
TEACHERS’ SELF-EXAMINATION. 
[Concord, Massachusetts. ] 


Am I in good health and keeping so? 

Do I reserve my best strength—physical, mental and 
moral—for school work? 

Am I co-operating with the Principal in his efforts to 
maintain firm discipline, or do I criticise him if he doesn't 
do what I think he should in the cases I take to him? 

Do I realize as fully as I should that the Principal and 
not the teacher is responsible for general’ conditions of 
discipline as well as of scholarship? 

Do I realize that only by knowing as fully as I can what 
he is trying to do can I co-operate with him? 

Do I realize that it is plainly my duty to assist the 
Principal in the spirit of as well as to the letter of the 
rules and regulations? 

Are my standards of marking scholarship and discipline 
above or below those of the majority of other teachers? 
If so, why shouldn’t I stfidy my standards so as to make 
them conform to those’ of the majority? 

Do I realize that a chain (a teaching corps) is no 
stronger than its weakest link? 

Do I believe I am right in my standard and, therefore, 
expect the majority to conform to my standard regardless 
of how my stand may affect the school? 

Do I keep my pupils so busy that they have little or no 
time for misconduct, or do I find myself sometimes un- 
prepared for continuous action during the class period? 

Can I be depended upon to be looking out for my sector 
of the fighting line, and so working with the other teach- 
ers and the Principal, that together we hold the situation 
well in hand? 

How else am I failing to “carry on” and how can I 
remedy the defect? 


AR 
MY SALARY, 
BY ANNE ALFREDA MELLISH 
[In The Ladies Home Journal.] 
The hours you spend with me, dear “Mon,” 
Are very few, it seems to me; 


I count you over ev’ry dime apart, 


MY SALARY, My salary! 


Ten cents a dime, ten dimes a “plunk,” 
To earn you is an awful grind; 

I count each dime unto the end, 

And there—a “dun” I find. 


O toil, that is so poorly paid! 

O salary, spent before we greet! 

I kiss each dime and try to find a way 
To make ends meet— 

Ye gods! To make ends meet! 
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BOOK TABLE 


HEROES OF PROGRESS. Stories of Successful 
Americans. By Eva March Tappan, Ph. .D. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 

Miss Tappan is the master American in the art of giv- 
ing as general a view of recent American achievement as 
possible without making a book of unwieldy size. Inven- 
tion, discovery and exploration, art, music, philanthropy, 
kindness to animals, industrial success, aviation, pure and 
applied science, are all represented. 

The qualities which led these men and women to success 
are brought well to the front; and while financial rewards 
have often been mentioned, success is reckoned in value 
to the world, rather than in money acquired by the in- 
dividual. 

Among the thirty Heroes of Progress are the follow- 
ing: John James Audubon, Cyrus H. McCormick, Charles 
Goodyear, Elias Howe, Maria Mitchell, Henry Oscar 
Houghton, Cyrus W. Field, Jean Louis Rodolphe Agassiz, 
Julia Ward Howe, Luther Burbank, Alexander Graham 
Bell, John Wanamaker, Frances E. Willard, Clara Barton, 
Booker. T. Washington, John Muir, Theodore Thomas, 
Thomas Alva Edison, Andrew Carnegie, William Craw- 
ford Gorgas. 

WHEN YOU WRITE A LETTER. By Thomas 
Arkle Clark, University of Illinois. Boston, Chicago: 
Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company. Cloth. 

This is an unusual book, interesting from start to finish. 
The dedication is a sample of the unusualness: “To my 
former students and all others who have not answered 
my letters.” . 

Professor Clark well says: “Everybody writes letters, 
but not everybody does it well. The ability to write a 
good letter couched in effective language and put into 
correct form upon appropriate stationery constitutes a 
tremendous business, political, and social asset.” 

If Professor Clark’s “When You Write a Letter” is not 
one of the “hits” of the year we are no kind of a prophet. 
He has a subject of highest importance, of universal need, 
and he meets the need as no one else has ever done. He 
has made every page as interésting as a novel, because it 
is all so “novel.” 

Here are sample sentences which it is well worth your 
while to read :— 

“The morning mail brings me communications from 
washerwomen asking me to help them collect their bills, 
and from college presidents inquiring how to eliminate 
hazing, and one has about as much individuality as the 
other. 

“We write ten letters now where we wrote one fifty 
years ago. 

“The stenographer assumes all responsibility for spell- 
ing, punctuation, sentences, structure, and in fact for 
everything else except the bald business fact. 

“The writing of letters is very much a matter of tem- 
perament. 

“It is an unusual woman who can get to a point in less 
than four pages. 

“It is never wise to use sarcasm or to show anger in 
a letter. It is generally a weak and cowardly thing to 
write a sarcastic or angry letter. 

“A letter of apology is a very difficult letter to write, 
and is seldom done well. It takes a generous spirit to 
make a good apology. 

“The business and social and diplomatic possibilities of 
writing letters are infinite. 

“The successful writing of letters is largely a matter of 
psychology. What will be pleasing or compelling in one 


case will irritate in another. We should study the in- 

dividual. 

“It is the unexpected letter that most often brings 
pleasure, Once in a while I find a surprise in my mail. 
Buxton, from whom I have not heard in years, writes me 
and has something pleasant to say to me. The whole day 
is brighter because of the unexpected pleasure the letter 
gave me, and I make up my mind that I, too, will write 
letters when I am not under obligation to do so, because 
in so doing I may make some one happy. 

“A newspaper always gives particular attention to the 
make-up of the front page, because that is what first 
catches the eye. A pretty girl is even more attractive if 
she is well dressed.” 

We would like to quote for columns from “When You 
Write a Letter.” 

BUSINESS ENGLISH: A PRACTICE BOOK 
By Rose Buhlig. Revised and enlarged. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 
471 pp. 

Business English is a modern creation as is the science 
of salesmanship, which calls for a new art in the use of 
English. Rose Buhlig makes her book one of compelling 
interest. Take for illustration her Study of Words, 
Italic means relating to Italy or its people. It now means 
a kind of type, called Jtalic because the inventor dedi- 
cated it to Italy about the year 1500 A. D. and it has kept 
its designation for more than 400 years. 

Salary is from the Latin word salarium, meaning salt- 
money, because it was given to the Roman soldiers as a 
part of their pay. 

Atlas was a Greek god who was supposed to carry the 
earth on his shoulders. The first collection of maps, about 
1500 A. D., had a picture of Atlas with the earth on his 
shoulders. These. maps, because of this picture, were 
called an atlas, and an Atlas all group maps have been 
called ever since. 

The entire book is as interesting as it is instructive, 
always having in mind the effective use of words. Sales- 
manship is always in the thought of students as it was 
of the author. 

GOLDEN DEEDS IN CHARACTER EDUCATION 
By M. A. Cassidy, superintendent of schools, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company: 
Superintendent Cassidy has kept the schools of Lex- 

ington in the advance ground of progress for many years. 

He started far ahead of the procession and has kept the 

pace. “Golden Deeds in Character Education” with its 

twenty-eight courses of study is merely crystallizing for 
every teacher’s use the work long done in his schools. 

The courses of study in “Golden Deeds in Character Edu- 

cation” are on the following subyects: Cleanliness and 

Neatness, Politeness, Gentleness, Kindness to Others, 

Kindness to Animals, Love, Truthfulness, Duty and Fi- 

delity, Obedience, Nobility, Gratitude, Forgiveness, Hon- 

esty, Confession, Self-Control, Honor, Courage, Modesty, 

Self-Respect, Prudence, Good Name, Manners, Health, 

Success, Labor, Temperance, Thrift, Patriotism. 





FIRST STEPS IN WATER COLOR PAINTING. 
By Martin F. Gleason. Mlwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company. Cloth. Profusely illustrated. 

This book is of exceptional value as a specific aid im 
preparing students of normal schools and universities as 
teachers of water color painting. The especially attractive 
feature is the definite detail suggestion with one hundred 
and thirty illustrations as to what to do and how to do it. 
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SOCIALIZED ARITHMETIC 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Socialized recitations, often dramatized, stimulate 
the pupil to self activity and show him a reason 
for his study of arithmetic. Most of the lessons 
can be worked out by the pupil alone. Practical 
short methods are taught. Reviews and oral 
lessons are frequent. 


SOCIALIZED SPELLING 


Alexander’s New Spelling Book 


Characterized by a carefully graded and well 
chosen word list of everyday usage, dictionary 
drills, dictation exercises, ‘‘Jones’ One Hundred 
Demons,” Ayres’ Measuring Scale, delightful illus- 
trations, and valuable helps. 


THE NATIONAL HISTORIES 


Woodburn and Moran’s Histories 
Introduction to American History 

America’s European Beginnings—6th Grade. 
Elementary American History and Government 

Revised to 1921—7th and 8th Grades. 


They explain the America of today—civilization, 
institutions, traditions. Authentic and without 
bias. Beautifully illustrated. 





j|, LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
New York, 55 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 2457 Prairie Ave. 
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Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
B-48 5-18 











needed. 


brain and heart. It works! 


New York Chicago 


Boston 


Effective 
E-xpression 


solves the problem of 


Oral English 


With this book no further text on oral English will be 


Effective Expression is more than a rhetoric; it is an 
interpretation of all forms of oral and written self-expression. 
It gives a new incentive to the pupil which makes him look 
upon the subject as a direct challenge to all his powers of 


532 pages; attractively bound in cloth; list price $1.60 


Let us send you free*descriptive literature 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


San Francisco London 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Hele 
FEBRUARY. 


26-Mar. 3: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago. 


. MARCH. 
North Dakota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Southeastern Division. 


Exact date and place later. Presi- 

dent, Superintendent H. H. Kirk, 

Casselton. Secretary, Miss Blanche 
Stevens, Ellendale. 
APRIL. 

20-22: Georgia Education Associa- 

tion, Columbus, Georgia. Presi- 

dent, Kyle T. Alfriend, Milledge- 


ville. 
JULY. 


3-9: National Education Associa- 


tion, Boston. 





COLORADO. 

Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at their recent meeting in Denver 
voted to employ a full time secretary 
and open an office to be devoted to 
looking after the teachers’ welfare. 


CONNECTICUT. 
MIDDLETOWN. The $2,000,000 
endowment for Wesleyan College has 
been oversubscribed. 


ILLINOIS. 

The last session of the General As- 
sembly appropriated $125,000 for the 
biennium to match a like sum appor- 
tioned by the Federal Government of 
Illinois. This $250,000 is available 
for organizing and administering the 
work of discovering persons who are 
handicapped in some way or other 
and providing the training which will 
remove such handicap. These plans 
also provide for assisting such per- 








sons after their handicap is removed. 


to find remunerative emnloyment. 
The field is a new one and will re- 
quire thorough study and some cau- 
tion if mistakes are to be avoided. 
The work is placed under the Illinois 
Board of Vocational Education, The 
superintendent of public instruction, 
as the executive officer of that board, 
is made responsible for carrying out 
the policies adopted by the board. An 
acting supervisor with office assistants 
have been appointed. A number of 
field agents, who are to survey their 


respective fields and to act under the 


direction of the executive officer 
have also been appointed. 
MAINE. 
The legislature passed an act to 


establish a state school fund and to 
provide for its apportionment. From 
the proceeds of a state-wide tax of 
three and one-third mills, to which is 
added other state income, a fund is 
created out of which state aid to ele- 
mentary schools, secondary schools, 
state normal. schools and supervision is 
provided. The aid to towns for ele- 
mentary and secondary education is to 
be paid on the basis of teaching posi- 
tions, aggregate attendance, and school 
census. Provision is also made for 
reimbursement for tuition paid by 
towns for pupils in secondary schools 


and for an equalization fund of $100, 
WUU available for special grants to 
towns wherein the burdens of taxation 
tor school support are in excess of 
normal rates: 

Legislation looking toward improve- 
ment of physical conditions in schools 
included an act which provides that all 
school toilets shall be of such arrange- 
ment and condition as may meet the 
approval of the state superintendent. 
The requirements are such as will 
guarantee cleanliness, freedom from 
obscene marks, protection, and super- 
vision. Towns have been given until 
September 1, 1924, to meeet the con- 
ditions of this law. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The annual meeting of 
the National Council of Geography 
Teachers was held in the Boston 
Public Library January 21 at 2 p. m, 

Program. 


“Project Work in School Geog- 
raphy,” Florence O. Veau, Manual 
Arts Department, Boston. 

“Art Oriental Exhibit, A Sixth 


Grade Project in Geography,” Mary V. 
Smith, Worcester, Mass. 

“A Commercial Geography Chart, an 
Eighth Grade Project,’ Gertrude M. 
Dodge, Worcester. 

“The Value of the Geographic Basis 
in the Teaching of History to Chil- 
dren,” Ellen Churchill Semple, Clark 
University. 

Presiding officer, Wallace W. At- 
wood, president Clark University. 

GREENFIELD. Robert O. Small, 
director, Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, has arranged for a conference 
of superintendents near Greenfield, to 
be held in the superintendent's office, 
Greenfield, Mass., Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 16. 

The headmasters of Western Massa- 
chusetts will hold their mid-year meet- 
ing at Greenfield Saturday, February 
18. 

LEXINGTON. The annual report 
of the school committee and superin- 
tendent of schools, Harry Havelock 
Lowry, has just been prepared, and 
the most important part of the report 
is the explanation of the immediate 
need of a new school building in Lex- 
ington. A new building for use in 
September, 1922, is positively essen- 
tial, the report says. It should be de- 
voted to the work of the senior high 
school so that the present building 
may be available for junior high 
school work. The building would be 
erected on the lot purchased some 
time ago for school purposes adjoin- 
ing the high school, on Massachusetts 
avenue, and between the two build- 
ings should be constructed a gym- 
nasium and the heating plant. 

MALDEN. The school committe 
has voted to request the City Council 
to make an appropriation for an 
eight-room addition and also a_ hall, 
for the Marcia P. Browne School on 
Broadway. 


NORTH ADAMS. Grover C. 
Bowman of Thompsonville, Conn., 
has been elected superintendent of 


schools in North Adams, at a salary 
of $4,000. He will begin his duties 
March 6. Mr. Bowman is a grad- 
uate of Williams College, class of ’06. 
Mr. Bowman succeeds B. T. Merriam, 
recently elected superintendent of 
schools in Framingham. 
PEABODY. The Bowditch school 
in this city was badly damaged by fire 
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during the forenooh of Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 17. Over 200 pupils between 6- 
and 12 years old vacated the building. 
in less than one minute. This was. 
made possible through careful train- 
ing on a well planned fire drill, 

The fire started from some un- 
known cause in the lower portion of 
the two-story wooden building. The 
school houses pupils from the third. 
to the eighth grades. 





MICHIGAN. 

The following are among the sug- 
gestions recently made by Professor 
a B. Edmonson, high school inspector 
of the University of Michigan, to 
school trustees wishing to become 
informed on educational needs and 
tendencies :— 

That the superintendent be given 
suthcient help to prepare for each. 
member of the board: 1, a copy of 
the minutes of each meeting of the 
board—this copy to be prepared and 
sent to each member within a few 
days following each meeting; this 
practice should reduce wasted time at 
meetings and make for efficiency; 2, 
a copy of the summaries of important 
reports from committees of the board, 
especially on financial matters; 3, a 


copy of the monthly report of the 


superintendent of schools, as well as. 


special reports. 

That the superintendent of schools 
be instructed to visit at least three 
neighboring schools each year, and 
report on the same to the board. 

These visits should be at the ex- 
pense of the board and reports should 
be made to the board. 

That the superintendent be re- 
quested to give a report on the state 
and national educational meetings at- 
tended. 

That all members be urged to at- 
tend one or more educational meet- 
ings during the year, and that plans 
be made to send one member to the 
annual meeting of the State Associa- 
tion of Superintendents and School 
Board Members. 

That each member be requested to 
give one-half day during the vear to 
the visiting of the local schools with 
the superintendent of schools. 

That the officers of the parent- 
teachers’ club be invited to take an 
hour at one meeting each semester to 
discuss the needs of the school. This 
is an excellent way to encourage the 
parent-teachers’ club, and is likely to 
eliminate the danger of friction. — 

That the superintendent be in- 
structed to submit occasional reports 
on the educational progress in the 
different school studies as measured 
by certain standardized educational 
tests. 

That in the reeular order of busi- 
ness, as adopted by the board, the re- 
port of the superintendent be placed 
after the roll call and the reading of 
the minutes. 

CADILLAC. Board of education 
has adopted rules governing parties in 
the high school. According to these 
rules permission must be secured from 
the superintendent before the high 
school building can be used for social 
events and such events mav not be 
held on anv nights except Friday or 
Saturday during the school year. 
Students who do less than nassing 
work cannot attend school parties. 

DETROIT. Superintendent Frank 
Codv is sending out a Superinten- 
dent’s Monthly Letter. It is a four- 
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SPRINGFIELD 





I's the Use and Abuse 
of Free Text Books 


THAT MAKE 


olden Book Covers 


SO NECESSARY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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page printed leaflet about 5x72 
inches in size. In the December is- 
sue under the heading “Children Like 
the New Schools” is the following :— 

It was necessary to close school 
half a day recently on account of a 
civic function. 

In a platoon school a little girl said 
to her teacher :-— 

“Why must we close school this af- 
ternoon? It is so interesting. I hate 
to miss a lesson.” 

In another building a child ex- 
claimed: “Half past three comes al- 
most before we know it-” 

In a high school a mother said to 
the principal: “My daughter goes to 


—— 


school every morning full of pleasure, 
and leaves school with regret each 
afternoon.” 

Times are changing. Children are 
beginning to like school because it is 
interesting. There they live in a 
wonderful world full of interests, 
activities and responsibilities. They 
are meeting and working out their 
own problems, just as you and I do 
in our everyday life. They are happy 
in their growing spirit of service. 





MISSISSIPPI. 
The Mississippi Teachers’ Associa- 
tion employs an executive secretary, 


publishes a journal and has member- 
ship enrollment of about 6,000. The 
legislative program to be submitted to 
the forthcoming legislature includes a 
longer term for country children 
(present average 110 days), appro- 
priation for elimination of adult illit- 
erary (now about seventeen per cent.), 
millage plan of support for state 
higher institutions, new plan of select- 
ing county superintendents. bonus for 
training teachers in rural _ schools, 
“helning” teachers for rural schools, 
a state educational survey, an improved 
certification law, annual physical ex- 
amination for teachers, teachers’ pen- 
sion law, compulsory teaching of citi- 








to every typist. 


374 Broadway 











surpassing all the professionals. 
inence calls it “the fastest typewriter and 
the best teaching machine in the world.” 


This latest Remington is the machine 
with the “‘natural touch.’’ And you can- 
not appreciate what natural touch means 
until you try the machine. It is a revelation 


Remington Typewriter Co 


(Incorporated) 


Branches Everywhere 


Tomorrow’s Typewriter Is Here! 


It is our new machine, the Improved Self- Starting 


REMINGTON 


This is the machine on which Miss Marion C. Waner won the last World’s 
Amateur Championship, with a gross record of average words per minute 
A commercial educator of national prom- 


New York 
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s TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col,, 317 Masonic Temple 
New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave,  Sirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


s * a 








MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 
Sotablishea 1890 G6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 
TEACHERS 


The Parker acexcv 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Established 1885. 




















Is the one 
to give 
Nineteen 


in the country 
you real service. 

years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 




















College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
pression whether as 4 creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 








The Arlo Plan 


SOUTHWEST CITY, MISSOURI 


A month or so ago we had a small order from a place we 
never heard of before, Southwest City, Mo. Since then we have had 
orders from teachers, a hardware store, a plow store, a general and 
grocery store, with an undertaking department, and today an order 
comes in from Wilson’s Drug Store. All in Southwest City. 

Well, we don’t care, even ministers can have them if they wish. 

It does seem sometimes as if ARLO were the perpetual motion 
machine at last. 








ARLO 


CLEMATIS ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th gTades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 
60 Cents 55 Cents 65 Cents 


By Bertna B. and Ernest Cops 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 


OUR FREE SERVICE Penmanship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 


provided with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and 


their services are still free to all 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


business and social life. 
is written at commercial speed and is as 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP plain as print. Thus, it conserves the time 


of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Metho Penmanship compels healthful 
posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 


more and more the attention of modern edu- 
cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


20 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
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zenship and higher qualifications 


teaching. for 


MONTANA. 
7 The Montarta State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at its recent meeting adopted a 
new constitution. 
; Dues for active teacher members 
are on percentage of salary basis, two- 
tenths of one per cent.; school trustees 
may become active members by pay- 
ment of two dollars a year; dues of 
associate members are 
s one dol 
8 llar a 
Any group of twenty-five or more 
active members of the state associa- 
tion within _a county—in isolated 
rural communities, fifteen—may form 
a Community Association 
~ + © 4 ; : 
to constitute an integral part of the 
state association. Officers of com- 
munity associations are to be chair- 
man, vice-chairman and _secretary- 
gent Community associations re- 
ain twenty per cent. of as f 
= YI it. of dues for local 
_The _ state delegate 
sists Of one delegate for each twenty- 
hve members, or major fraction, of 
athliated associations. 


Teachers’ 


assembly con- 


Officers consist of president and two 
vice-presidents, elected by t} 
oe one! and a_ secretary-treasurer 
elected by the executive council. 


ie delegate 


The executive council consists of the 
above ofhcers, the retiring 


1 president 
the state superintendent of 


struction, three elementary Ss 
; elementary department 
delegates and one delegate each from 
the following departments: (1) High 
school, (2) college and t 
(3) county superintendents. 
mentary teachers. 

Besides the five major departments 
of the association, ten sections are 
recognized, viz., industrial education, 
home economics, visual education, so- 
cial science, geography, commercial 
music, mathematics, physical education, 
English. ; a 

There are standing committees of 
fix e members each on legislation, edu- 
cational progress, school lands, creden- 
tials and resolutions. 

The new constitution 
effect September 1, 1922, An execu- 
tive secretary will be employed as 
soon as funds are available. — 


university, 
(4)  ele- 


will go into 





NORTH CAROLINA. 
Plans of the North Carolina Teach- 
ers’ Assembly called for the employ- 
ment of a_ full-time secretary Janu- 
ary l. ; 


OKLAHOMA. 

Muskogee-Tulsa foot race. 

There will be two hundred and sixty 
boys to strive for a loving cup which 
is to be given to the winner of the 
Muskogee-Tulsa foot race sometime 
in March. 

One hundred and thirty boys from 
each high school will be chosen for 
the combat. Each boy is to run one- 
half mile. They will be stationed 
along the highway in trucks, and 
judges will follow each runner in cars. 

The purpose of the race is to create 
an interest and advertise the opening 
of the Muskogee-Tulsa highway road 








SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 








S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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which is to be completed about the 
fourth of March, unless weather cir- 
cumstances delay it. 

Preparations for the race will start 
soon after the new semester, according 
to Coach Faulkner and the Tulsa High 
School coach. 

The highway will be of much serv- 
ice to athletics as many drive the dis- 
tance to attend games played by these 
schools. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The state appropriates $10,000 a year 
to promote the erection of teachers’ 
cottages. 

ABERDEEN. The results of the 
recent survey of the Timber Lake 
public schools by Professor H. C. 
Pryor, head of the Department of 
Education, and Professor M. R. 
Staker, director of educational re- 
search at the Northern Normal and 
Industrial School, have just been 
made public. The schools rank high 
and the survey proved more than sat- 
isfactory. 


TEXAS. 

The thirty-seventh session of the 
legislature, recently adjourned, passed 
several laws relating to education. One 
law appropriates $3,000,000 out of the 
general funds of the state to be dis- 
tributed along with the other state 
school funds. Another law puts into 
operation a constitutional amendment 
which enables districts to make larger 
tax levies for the support of public 
schools. Other laws relate to maxi- 
mum salaries, certification, compulsory 
attendance for the blind, deaf, and 
dumb, and Victory Day. 


VERMONT. 
MIDDLEBURY. Middlebury Col- 
lege receives $200,000 from the es- 


tate of the late A. Barton Hepburn, 
New: York. 








VIRGINIA. 

WHITMELL. Mrs. E. C. Beverley, 
principal of the Farm Life School, 
has given Whitmell a national reputa- 
tion. No other teacher in Virginia 
outside of state institutions has had so 
many invitations to speak in other 
states as has Mrs. Beverley, and no 
other school of its size, so far from 
the railroad, has had as many speakers 
with a state and national reputation as 
has -Whitmell, and now the Farm 
School issues a monthly, The Whit- 
mell School Citizen. 





WASHINGTON. 
WENATCHEE. On December 27 
fire completely destroyed the Lewis 
and Clark school, entailing a loss of 
about $30,000, covered by insurance. 
TOLEDO. A new high school is to 
be erected at a cost of $27,000, 





WISCONSIN. 
BIRCHWOOD. Work has begun 


on the new Union Free High School. 
It will cost $75,000, 


FOLK DANCES 
Games, Festivals, Pageants 


Send for illustrated circular with 
Tables of Contents of our 26 books. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


118 EAST 25TH ST. NEW YORK 
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N application through our agency was sufficient to fill a manual training position 
0 E at $2,600 in central New York. The superintendent wrote us on January 18: “I 
have just learned that I am in need of & manual training teacher. Our salary schedule 
runs from $1,700 to $2300," etc. We recommended our best available man, wiring him, and 
the next day received word from APPLICATION in person. On January 26 the super- 
him that he was on his way to make intendent wrote us again: “This is 
to inform you that we have appointed Mr. ....to the manual training position here. 
I wish to thank you for your help in our being able to secure & man who 
looks to be such a promising candidate for the position.” Otber appli- 


i sre u cause we ” reconimenc 1 r 
fitting eg pe 8 yy a our . po = SUFFIC! NT 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 

313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





25 East Jackson 


I i 
Albert Teachers’ Agency soutevara,cricaco 
37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Building, Spokane. 





MERICAN ::: T P introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN EACHERS’ AGENCY Schools and Families, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j cepemmends wo and ae filled hua- 
reds o rade posit te 

Kellogg S Agency $5,000) with oxceliont Gonditevs. Ad 
( lished 1888. No charge tO employers 

none for registration. if you n . 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE , : 
Between S4th and 86th Streets TeRister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 








BOSTON 11 MASS, 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 



















We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 









Long Distance Telephone 
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BEARD AND BEARD 


_ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


A New Textbook for Secondary Schools 


UNBIASED TREATMENT NEW MATERIAL NEW VIEWPOINTS 





BOSTON 











NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Prominent constructive features: 


1. Topical rather than narrative plan. 


2. Emphasis on historical events contributory to present- 
day development. 


3. Social and economic aspects of history stressed. 
Consistent unity—close organization. 


Departs from conventional form. Omits biographies 
and stories of personal exploit that properly 
belong in an elementary textbook. 


6. Each chapter developed on a single important theme. 


Characteristic pleasing style—Abundant maps and illustrations 








cA New Book 


COMMUNITY CIVICS 


By 
cAMES AND ELDRED 


The new era is stressing the training of citizens. 
The World War has emphasized a new idea and new 
ideal of civic responsibility. In this attractive little book 
the authors present positive stimuli to arouse civic con- 
sciousness in the minds of children. Much of the material 
used is adapted from actual classroom questions and 
problems as advanced by the children themselves. An 
excellent book for either a basal or supplementary text. 


You should examine this book 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS ATLANTA 
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